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HE morale of a people, although always im- 
T portant, may pass unnoticed in normal times, 

but in an emergency the question of morale is 
vastly more important. Then comes the question of 
whether morale will hold or not—whether a group 
belief and feeling will be such that the people will rise 
to the emergency, rise above the everyday state of 
mind and above the petty everyday businesses that 
may not be important in a time of crisis. Dr. Cullins 
of the British Information Service has recently spoken 
on our campus. She told of the wiping out in 
England of the expectation of the normal way of life 
and of the fact that material possessions had become 
quite unimportant while the spiritual life and faith 
and belief had become all important and had thrown 
the people together as nothing else had. That was a 
rising to and above a situation. Those of us who have 
known sportswomen from the British Isles are not 
surprised at these reports, for they have been good 
sports above everything else, and their ability to take 
their upishment and to rise above it does not surprise 
us now; for in times of peace they learned and _ be- 
lieved in the type of behavior which is keeping them 
going today. 

Physical education has much to contribute to morale 
and there are many ways, I feel, in which to stress 
this. But this is at times overlooked, not because 
anyone thinks it is unimportant but because it seems 
so obvious the instructor may be embarrassed to bring 
it out. Anyone, they would feel, knows what it is to 
be sporting and moreover they hate to preach, and 
they fear there is an element of this concerned in 
matters of morale—and to a certain extent they are 
right—for it is a delicate and difficult matter and must 
be learned by practice and attitude and belief rather 
than through words. 

The qualities which sustain morale in times of 
emergency can most certainly be fostered in times of 
peace through repeated practice and through the 
attitude and behavior of the leaders or teachers of the 
group. Those qualities, I mean, which will make the 
students try even harder under what seems to be 
obvious defeat but which must be fought to the very 
end, and always with the hope that the course of 
events can be changed. If we cannot do this, then 
defeat is double for it is the defeat of the spirit as 
well as in the actual event. ° 
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Our Contribution to Morale in Times 
of War and Peace 


DOROTHY AINSWORTH 


Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


NOTHER reason why it is easy to lose sight of 
what we can contribute to the morale of those 
whom we teach is our anxiety to perfect technical 


skill. These skills, I think, are tremendously im- 
portant and there is the greatest need for careful 
teaching and hard training and strenuous drill in 
these matters, but if all of this cannot serve a further 
purpose, that is, the purpose of developing the in- 
dividual who is learning the skill, then it is not 
worth while. On the other hand, we must admit that 
in the last few years all of us may have felt that the 
“further purposes” of physical education have become 
so many and so diffuse that we had reached a point 
where the actual doing or learning of a skill seemed 
to be completely submerged. We have adjustment, 
coordination, emotional development, social purposes, 
body building, relaxation, safety education, etc.—all 
to cope with within the teaching of physical education. 
We know the great value of all these points and all 
of us who think about and really care for the building 
of a valuable program do consider all these matters. 
But we try to find a middle path too so the motor skills 
are neither neglected nor made the end of all our 
programs. These further purposes, of course, em- 
phasize the individual approach—the thought for and 
the plan for the individual student which takes into 
account the individual differences of each girl. This 
interest has been a tremendous step forward—an im- 
mensely important phase of our work. 

Many of us heard Lawrence Frank speak in Califor- 
nia five years ago, and were greatly impressed by 
him. He indeed made us feel greatly the responsibil- 
ity of women. I may say he even made us feel not 
only our responsibility but our importance in bringing 
about a better state of affairs on this earth; for he 
felt women understood the value of the individual 
since they were the producers of these individuals and 
they knew with what pain a person has been brought 
into the world and that, therefore, every life is of 
value. He felt that if women could carry into life, 
outside the home, this same attitude that they would 
bring something men could not give to the life of the 
nation and even of the world. It was an impressive 
and challenging statement. 

So we do not in our programs wish to lose this 
element. We wish to continue to have the deepest in- 
terest in the individual and in the individual as a 
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woman, so that she may serve her purpose and make 
her contribution as woman. We find this basic in a 
program which contributes to morale, but now we are 
going to have to act together in a group and we must 
prepare the individual, not only to cope with herself, 
but to be willing to merge her interests with those of 
the group and in whatever capacity and wherever she 
is needed. 


IX ALL know that there is the danger, in stress- 

ing the development of the individual, of a re- 
sulting inability on the part of that individual to work 
with and submit to the discipline of group opinion. 
This discipline (self-imposed in a democracy) is not 
the result of force. As we all know we are challenged 
at this very moment to show that democracy can 
produce a needed discipline as strong as that of the 
Fascist and Nazi peoples—a discipline which in the 
end should be in fact much stronger than that of the 
Nazi-Fascist group because it is self-imposed. 

Now the extent to which a people are willing to dis- 
cipline themselves and work as and with a group 
depends largely upon this matter of morale. If their 
morale is strong, if their belief in the worth-whileness 
and the necessity of their cause is equally strong, then 
they will balk at no discipline which will bring them 
nearer to their goal; they will welcome any chance to 
contribute and will be willing to follow instructions to 
change their way of life and enter into the cause as a 
whole. And as long as morale and faith in the cause 
continue high, so long will they hold firmly to their 
purpose and continue in the form of service most 
needed. 

But let morale and faith in the cause weaken, then 
in a democracy the whole fabric breaks apart into a 
mass of individuals trying to do this and that, each in 
his or her own way and a high state of confusion re- 
sults. This the Nazi groups hope to produce by sow- 
ing among us seeds of discord and rumors of mis- 
conduct of affairs, etc. In their countries, force 
prevents disintegration but does not produce morale. 
In a democracy we must hold to belief and keep morale 
high since we do not believe in the use or value 
of force in holding the people of a country together. 
We believe in a common purpose which results in 
voluntary submission to the necessities of the time in 
group action. We can thus see that morale means 
both a strong belief in the worth-whileness of the 
cause and a self-imposed discipline of the individual 
for the good of the whole group, and even more than 
that, a tremendous drive to accomplish a definite pur- 
pose—to reach a definite goal. 


HAT are these goals in our democracy? In 

times of peace those goals we think of great 
value have to do with a better citizenship and the good 
life. They have been defined by many. Certainly 
‘they include both the idea of service as well as 
individual interests and pleasures. Morale, in fact, 
in times of peace is not so apparent, not so obvious—- 
not because the goals are not there but because we do 


not all have the same goals and hence we cann 


ot know 
just what the goal of the other person is. We do i: 
all work together toward the same ends. Goals such 


as those set up in The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy,*—general welfare, civil liberty 
the consent of the governed, the appeal to reason, pur. 
suit of happiness, may or may not be the goal of each 
person. But the goal of each serious person Must cer. 
tainly include something outside herself as welj as 
something of personal value. Her morale is reflected 
in the way in which she tries or seeks to attain he; 
goal—the drive, the force, the interest she has in 
these, and the way she is able to take each set-back in 
her effort to achieve the ends sought, to take a set- 
back and to continue her efforts to achieve what seems 
worth while to her. The behavior of the whole of 
our people in national morale, then, in times of peace 
is shown by individual reactions perhaps more often 
than in groups, but not altogether for, of late, group 
action has been used in many ways, not only jn 
matters of using pressure for some political or jp. 
dustrial cause, but for the promoting of many com- 
munity and welfare projects—Community Chest 
drives, Red Cross, Parent-Teacher groups, etc. 

There are local and national groups which work to- 
gether and as they arouse the belief in the value of 
their project and faith in its ultimate success, so js 
the morale of that group necessarily high. 

But one must admit that preceding this war, morale 
concerned with being a representative of the United 
States of America was not particularly high, save 
among those who had just achieved this honor. In 
fact, | was surprised and most interested to find among 
the young women of Denmark, for example, and also 
among the Czecho-Slovakians and Finns, and English 
women as well, that actual feeling not only of pride 
and faith in their country but the feeling that they 
must as citizens of their country be worthy of their 
country. They did not always put it into words, but 
there was that feeling. If they were in poor condition, 
behaved badly, their fellow couutry women were 
mortified not only for the individual but much more 
for the country which he or she represented.  Self- 
discipline was practiced in times of peace in these 
countries because there was a voluntary attempt at 
self-betterment, physical and mental; there was in fact 
a strong and fine state of national morale. Perhaps 
because, they all, save the English, have never felt safe 
and therefore had kept themselves on the alert. 


UT many of us in our country were not on the 
alert, in spite of the fact that we had many 
worth-while projects and services. But many felt it 
was really “not the thing” to take themselves too sefi- 
ously, and really admired the person who could manage 
things without too much effort or self-discipline, be 
cause self-discipline was not popular and often meait 
priggishness or exaggeration in some form. 
This is not a plea for a return to old forms of in- 


*A publication prepared by The Educational Policies 
Commission. 
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sed discipline. What is important to note is that 
if the desire to achieve a goal is strong enough, the 
individual will impose upon herself a discipline because 
che feels the value of the end sought. 
~ However in times of peace she felt quite well enough 
to get along, and her goals did not include care of 
herself or a drive to better herself. It would seem 
that this came about because she did not have some 
goal beyond herself—. e. some belief or cause of suf- 
ficient value to make self-care important. The Danish 
girls had something here—they felt they must be good 
representatives of Denmark. But our girls, if they 
have felt they must stand, move, and walk well because 
they represented the United States, have certainly 
kept this idea to themselves. The motive in self- 
improvement has been in many more cases the desire 
for good looks, or personal, or school achievement, as 
an asset in obtaining a job. These are perfectly good 
reasons but not enough. What I am describing here 
is the morale of our students in times of peace and 
whether they have not needed a stimulus outside or 
beyond themselves to make them eager both to keep 
in better shape and to have greater efficiency and 
beauty of movement—not for themselves alone but as 
representatives of the American way of life—oi 
democracy. Do they not need to express belief in this 
in the way they move and act? 

Have we fallen down in not making more of a drive 
to set our further aims before our students? I am 
not convinced of this. I think it all goes back to the 
fact that further aims and goals seem both obvious and 
“preachy.” I think recent community consciousness 
before Pearl Harbor has shown a tendency to turn 
from the personal to the further objective and the 
reason for giving time now to these ideas is that we 
shall be at peace again (we hope, at least) within a 
few years. Are we to lose this fine generous spirit, 
this morale springing up in our students and through- 
out our country today? For in spite of much con- 
fusion in methods and means of serving at this time, no 
one can doubt the sincerity and the desire for service 
on the part of all classes of women in this country in- 
cluding the college student. This burst forth the mo- 
ment there was an objective. And I must say it seems 
a bit sad to have it take a war to make us all conscious 
of what we could do to serve our country, state, and 
community. 


Surely, we ought to preserve, to save the essence of 
this spirit so that individuals will feel they are of 
some value and will wish to be the sort of persons 
who can contribute something beyond themselves. 


“To be the sort of person who can contribute” leads 
us to the field of physical education and to what we 
can contribute to morale. As I have said, morale is 
less obvious in times of peace and hence what we con- 
tribute at that time is both iess obvious and less in 
demand by people in general. But the moment there 
8a war, every one turns upon us and says why haven't 
you done more for our children and why are you not 
doing more today? Then indeed, we must scrutinize 
our ideas and programs, for contributions to educa- 
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tion wherein we can contribute more and why we may 
not have done enough before. But it seems very clear 
to me that whatever is imperative to contribute now, 
in time of war, is equally important in times of peace; 
and that this should be kept in mind—for we are a 
democracy in peace or war and our methods should 
hold in either case. But it is quite possible to be 
more specific in discussing our contribution to morale, 
i.e., the drive, the push to attain a goal and our belie/ 
in the value of that goal. 


N THE first place, while there are some notable 

examples of courage in the face of serious and lasting 
illness or physical handicap, on the whole mora! is 
stronger when those concerned are well, strong, and 
energetic. Since health has been one of our prime ob- 
jectives, our contribution here is a very tangible one. 
What one may ask is what can be done to improve 
this? Certainly more time, more careful work is 
needed and a very definite tightening up, or rather stiff- 
ening of the program, is indicated for some but not all. 
For others more relaxation is the actual need, for 
tension is most certainly not being decreased by the 
war. Hence, we cannot simply cast this element from 
the program and emphasize only the strengthening or 
toughening of the program, important as that is. My 
archery manager was much distressed about her sport. 
‘Miss Ainsworth,” she said to me, “how are we going 
to ‘toughen up archery’? Well, undoubtedly we do 
need to toughen up sports for many, but for others 
there is great need of relaxation which we should in 
no way eliminate. For this, as well as the most active 
sports, contributes to the well-being of our girls, and 
this well-being contributes greatly to morale. 

Morale means a willingness of the individual to use 
her time and effort for the good of the group. Where 
is there better training for this than in the leadership 
group, our Athletic Association Board members and 
officers, in our sports, in the actual playing of team 
games and the conduct of classes? The game itself to 
be brought to a successful conclusion demands group 
action and the cooperation of all. If it is the policy of 
the Athletic Board or Sports Clubs or Outing Clubs to 
conduct their activities for the benefit of others rather 
than for the comparatively few excellent performers, 
then the student manager will automatically have much 
practice in giving her time for others. Recently in one 
college it was decided by some of the students that a 
sports (squash) club should be open to all who were 
interested in the sport, rather than only to those who 
were skilful enough to make a club, so that the num- 
bers in this club swelled from 16 or 20 to 80 (all vol- 
unteer work, I should add), and they all had a very 
good time though the instructor in charge and the 
student manager were decidedly overworked. But the 
policy involved was most interesting and working on 
it was so valuable for the students concerned and the 
faculty that they gladly gave time for this. Certainly 
we can make working for others within the sport so 
valuable that this type of practice in group cooperation 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A Cooperative Health Education 
Program in a Combat Zone 


THEODORE R. RHEA 


Executive Secretary 
Tuberculosis Association of the Territory of Hawaii 


LI. wars have caused serious disruption to the 
normal way of life and exposed large masses of 
people to many new and dangerous health haz- 
The present war seems to be no exception. 

According to the available reports nations which have 

been involved in the present conflict for sufficient time 

to feel the strain are developing many unfavorable 
health conditions in spite of the fact that modern pre- 
ventive medicine has gone a long way towards improv- 


ing the general health standards and controlling cer- 
tain diseases. 


ards. 


In the United States changing industrial conditions 
have caused thousands of families as well as single 
individuals to move from their permanent homes to 
congested areas in large industrial centers. Housing, 
food, sanitation, recreation, and the control of diseases 
have become acute problems. 

Hawaii is in the combat zone and its citizens have 
faced and continue to face the dangers of actual physi- 
cal violence. It has been exceedingly important that 
the civilian population receive instruction in the rudi- 
ments of first aid as well as protection against gas, 
bombs, shrapnel, fire, and other violent aspects of the 
emergency. 

Because of Hawaii's strategic location, the Islands 
are vital to the prosecution of the present war. Mili- 
tary authorities, therefore, are properly concerned that 
the health of both the military and the civilian popula- 
tion of the Territory be maintained at the highest pos- 
sible level. Local public health regulations have, there- 
fore, been supplemented by a series of military orders 
which will assist in this effort. One military order 
requires that all citizens of the territory be immunized 
for typhoid fever and smallpox. Military and terri- 
torial health officials agree that good health standards 
must be maintained, and not only that hospital and 
medical facilities be conserved for possible war casu- 
alties but that every person skilled as well as unskilled 
be available for the local defense effort. 


Current Health Problems 
The usual public health problems existing during 
peace time have not been basically altered by the war 
-emergency. Health officials continue to face basic 
problems of sanitation, the protection of water, milk, 
and other food supplies, communicable disease con- 
_ trol, and many other aspects of public health conserva- 


By 


tion. In addition to these usual problems, however, the 
war has precipitated a number of new and relatively 
serious considerations. 

First, there is the matter of food. It is certainly true 
that the higher economic groups living in the Territory 
have faced no problems greater than very minor incop. 
veniences as far as foods are concerned. Oranges and 
some other citrus fruits have been available only a 
certain intervals. Canned juices and island fruits high 
in the various vitamins, however, have always been 
available. For a short period, certain fresh meats were 
not on the market although this problem was quickly 
rectified. Food, however, has become more expensive 
since war was declared. 

Second, there is the racial factor. For many years 
the several large racial groups, especially the Filipinos, 
Japanese, and Chinese have continued to maintain the 
food and dietary habits peculiar to their respective racial 
groups. The war has made the importation of certain 
foods impossible, particularly from the Orient, and many 
of these racial groups have had difficulty in adjusting 
to the new dietary conditions. As a result, they need 
considerable help and information concerning the 
choice of satisfactory substitutes. 

Third, blackout and curfew restrictions were in- 
posed. The continuous blackout and curfew have re- 
sulted in large numbers of families and individuals con- 
gregating in small blacked-out quarters which in many 
instances are wholly without ventilation. This problem 
is particularly acute in the congested areas of the city 
of Honolulu. Whether congestion of this type will be 
an important factor in increasing the spread of tuber- 
culosis and other respiratory diseases has not beet 
demonstrated. Such congested conditions, however, are 
obviously not conducive to optimal health. 

Fourth, there is also the question of overwork, ner- 
vous strain, and lack of proper recreation, important 
both for mental and physical health. Practically all per- 
sons involved in the defense program are working ut- 
der considerable pressure and longer hours than usual. 
A large percentage of civilians not directly connected 
with defense are working harder at their usual jobs and 
many are giving all of their spare time to some phase 
of the voluntary war effort. It is not at all uncommoi 
for a man to work a full day at a defense job and serve 


as his block or district warden at night. Many women 
working in offices give generously of their time to vatr 
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ys voluntary programs. Overwork, nervous tension, 
er misspent leisure will undoubtedly prove to be de- 
: al to the health of many civilians in the present 


triment 


ency. 
"Ee i certainly no simple set of public health reg- 


ulations or procedures which will tend to solve all of 
the existing problems. While public health officials 
must consider all aspects and all possible approaches 
to the problems, there seems to be general agreement 
that an intensive program of public health education 
will be one valuable method of control. 

How may a program of public health education assist 
individuals and families to make better adjustments to 
the war emergency? First of all, it must be recognized 
that certain aspects of the public health program must 
be handled by direct military order since there is not 
enough time now for the slower methods of education 
and persuasion. It is obvious, however, that military 
orders and governmental regulations must be adequately 
interpreted and explained to the public if the maximum 
good is to be obtained. 


Restrictions 

The increased need for health education instruction 
is recognized by all public health and welfare workers 
in Hawaii. Yet, the organization of a community health 
education campaign has been made more difficult be- 
cause of restrictions imposed by the war emergency. 

In the first place, the blackout and curfew restric- 
tions have greatly reduced the opportunities for reach- 
ing the public through clubs and other organizations by 
the use of speakers, health films, and other educational 
means. The shortage of gasoline and tires has reduced 
the numbers attending daylight gatherings. Many local 
magazines and newspapers have discontinued publica- 
tion and printed space generally has been curtailed. 

On the other hand, however, the public has so far 
proved to be much more interested in obtaining health 
information, particularly if it is of the type that will 
help in the emergency. 

The need for closer coordination in educational work 
between public health agencies was recognized in 
Hawaii long before the actual outbreak of hostilities 
and since December 7 a keener interest than ever in 


cooperation has been shown by individuals as well as 
agencies. 


Health Committees 

Several months prior to the outbreak of the war, a 
number of agencies interested in the public health of 
the Territory organized a council for the purpose of 
jointly promoting general programs of public health 
education, Certain facilities of the various organizations 
including equipment, finances, and personnel were pooled 
and a number of successful health education programs 
were jointly sponsored. An attractive “Theater of 
Health” was conducted at the annual Hawaiian Indus- 
trial Exposition and several successful public lectures 
were arranged. The council, although altered some- 
What in personnel by the war situation, has been at 
work developing programs of education which will as- 
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sist in the war emergency. Immediately following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, one of the non-official agencies 
made its personnel available to the Territorial Board 
of Health to assist the official agency in education, pub- 
licity, and other matters pertaining to the immediate 
emergency. 

A Territorial Nutrition Committee also organized 
long before the war has expanded greatly since the 
outbreak and is closely associated with the health edu- 
cation council. This committee has done much to im- 
prove local conditions and has established a close liai- 
son with military and civilian defense officials respon- 
sible for importation and storage of foods. This com- 
mittee has also conducted excellent nutrition demon- 
stration programs for the local community. 

A series of radio programs dealing with nutrition 
and food has been organized and delivered under the 
auspices and by members of the Territorial Nutrition 
Committee. Food columns are carried in the daily 
newspapers and cooking demonstrations are being or- 
ganized for clubs, organizations, and neighborhood 
groups composed in most instances of persons of vari- 
ous races. 

The Nutrition Committee and the Health Education 
Council, both cooperative ventures in themselves, are 
cooperating very well, each with the other. What fu- 
ture programs will be developed by these committees 
will depend to a large degree upon the specific needs 
arising out of the local war situation. 

Plans are under way to expand local radio programs 
to include health instruction in fields other than nutri- 
tion, and the expansion of newspaper publicity and edu- 
cation through the medium of local pamphlets and 
magazines is being considered. 


Health Lectures and Films 


Perhaps the most tangible evidence of the work of 
the Hawaii Health Education Council is the following 
series of lectures and films designed for high schoo. 
and university classes as well as for clubs and other 
interested organizations. This series has been provided 
to several groups with very satisfactory results. 


Man AGaAInst MICROBE 


This lecture deals with a brief survey of the history 
of medicine and the allied sciences with particular ref- 
erence to the work of Pasteur, Koch, Reed, and others 
who made important discoveries in the field of com- 
municable disease control. How diseases spread and 
the general principles of their prevention and control 
are considered. Diseases which have particular war- 
time significance are given special consideration. 

Film: “Man Against Microbe.” Running time, 15 
minutes. Produced by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Provided to the Health Education Council 
through the local Tuberculosis Association. 


TusBercu.Losis, A SpecIAL WARTIME HAZARD 


This lecture-deals with the general principles of tu- 
berculosis prevention and control. The importance of 
good nutrition, adequate rest, and personal hygiene is 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Fitness 


HE Auburn plan of Physical Conditioning was 
devised in March, 1942, and was placed in oper- 
ation in June of the same year. This plan was 
set up by the college administration as part of our 
contribution to the war effort. It is an integral por- 
tion of our speeded-up policy that the products of 
Auburn shall be mentally and physically fit to take 
their places in this national emergency. 

Without widespread advertising physical condition- 
ing was required of all students for an hour a day be- 
ginning with the new college vear in June, 1942, and 
has been successfully operated since that time. Boys 
who have gone into service after one quarter’s work 
have attested to the fact that they were in much better 
condition than other men, either in officers’ training 
or as draftees. 


Objectives of the Program 

The major objectives are three in number and are 
steps toward the achievement of the college aim—to 
prepare Auburn students in the type of physical fitness 
and officer training most useful to industry and to the 
Armed Forces of the United States. The three ob- 
jectives are simply stated: 1) to increase muscular 
strength, 2) to increase endurance, 3) to improve 
ability and set-up. 


af: 


The Auburn PI 


By 
V. W. LAPP, Ph.D. 


Acting Director of Physical Education and Intram 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


The Program 


Keeping the objectives squarely in mind and ye. 
membering the limitations of our physical plant, the 
following program, based on five general types ¢ 
activities, was adopted: 

1. Military drill for all—both R.O.T.C. and non- 
R.O.T.C. students. 

2. Work on an obstacle course. 

3. Road work—marching and double time. 

4. Work on heavy apparatus. 

5. Calisthenics. 


Administration of the Program 

The program for men is a joint operation of the de. 
partments of Physical Education and Military Science 
and Tactics. The weekly plans, communications, ab- 
sences, and general supervision are handled by the 
Physical Education office, while the actual manage. 
ment of the men and specific supervision of the plan 
is handled by the Military Department in a military 
type of organization. Col. John J. Waterman, P.MS. 
& T., and his assistants supervise the cadet officers as 
well as the students selected as officers from the non- 
R.O.T.C. regiment. This plan makes it possible for 
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the R.O.T.C. cadet officers to secure much more ex- 
perience in handling men than was previously possible. 
The 2,800 men on the campus are divided into four 
regiments of about the same size and are numbered in 
the weekly program as 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

No. 1—First Field Artillery, an R.O.T.C. regiment. 

No. 2—Second Field Artillery, an R.O.T.C. regiment. 

No. 3—Engineers, an R.O.T.C. regiment. 

No. 4—Non-R.O.T.C. regiment. 

The weekly program is set up on a permanent basis 
and each regiment forms in the same location daily. 


WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
4 p.m. Daily; Saturday, 11 a.m. 


M T W Th 
Apparatus 2 3 
Calisthenics Drill 4 1 2 3. Drill 
Obstacle Course 3 + 1 y 
Road March 2 3 4 1 


Monday and Saturday are military drill days for all 
regiments. 


Apparatus 

This term is technically incorrect, as some activities 
are included which are not apparatus work. Eighteen 
stations have been planned for, and each station accom- 
modates one platoon of men. The apparatus is installed 
around the outside of an intramural field, and after 
5 minutes of work at a station each platoon moves 
in a clockwise direction to the next station. The 
equipment is placed in such a manner that a balanced 
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workout may be had by starting at any place and 
progressing in order to the next six stations. Space 
and materials have been provided as follows: 10-foot 
scaling wall, high jump, potato race, fence vault, diving 
pits, chinning bars, horses, parallel bars, shot put, 
Burpee test, horizontal ladder, standing broad jump, 
running broad jump, traveling rings, 20-foot rope 
climb, 100-yard dash, jump and reach, and bucks. This 
equipment has been constructed by the Buildings and 
Grounds Department, and, while not exactly standard, 
it performs the function for which it was designed. A 
truck load of sawdust has been spread wherever safety 
demands. 


Calisthenics 

These activities are handled by battalion com- 
manders, who receive weekly instructions naming the 
exercise sequence and the number of times the activity 
is to be performed. To date, six calisthenics series 
have been worked out and alternated weekly. All ex- 
ercises are taken from the calisthenics division of the 
U. S. Army Basic Physical Training Manual FM 21- 
20. Each of the cadet officers is issued a manual by 
the Physical Education Department. This manual 
serves as a guide and as a source of material for each 
exercise series. 


The Obstacle Course 
The 650-yard obstacle course was designed to accom- 
modate a large number of men in a short time. A 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Physical Education in the War 
and in the Peace 


GERTRUDE E. MOULTON 


Director of Physical Education for Women 
Oberlin College 


HIS is a cry for help in trying to think through 
T the immediate problems. What of ‘Physical 

Education in the War and in the Peace’? Who 
knows the answers? What are the basic principles 
which hold as long as there is held the tenet of worth 
of an individual? Can we formulate one objective 
permanent enough to hold after the war is over, large 
enough to include all the lesser objectives and clear 
enough to guide us in our choice of program for the 
demands of the present time? What is the most im- 
portant thing we can do in our field? Some feel that 
our job is to supply recreation in civilian life, in com- 
bat areas, in camps. ‘This, they hold, is important in 
both peace and war, and is our aim right now. Cer- 
tainly some surcease from the tension and hatred is 
needed and the service we can give here is of great 
value. Some hold that our unique contribution to 
training for war and for peace is to give the youth ex- > 
periences in cooperation, in team games, in uniting 
with others and subjecting their wills to that of the 
group. The records of incoming freshmen at Oberlin 
College would indicate that the majority of high school 
girls, at any rate, have very little of such experience. 
(But such experience, if it is to be significant, takes 
time, and cannot be gotten in a half hour or so a week.) 
Some college and university presidents, as well as some 
thoughtful members of our own field, have said that our 
first and main objective at this time must be to give our 
students more physical activity, harder muscular work. 
We must bend every energy to making our youth phy- 
sically fit. Certainly this must be done. However 
worthy the ideals of democracy, they cannot be car- 
ried through in the war time without the physical 
stamina to endure, and we have grown soft. We have 
thought so much of recreation,~ef entertaining our 
youth, of supplying a program which would interest 
them—that we have not toughened their fiber by hard 
physical work or by discipline or sacrifice. Moreover 
we have grown soft because we have so tried to give 
intellectual development as a thing apart, something 
which grew from pumping facts into a brain—something 
which consisted of knowing, not doing—that we have 
left insufficient time to develop the physical support 
of the brain. This cannot be done in two or three 
hours a week. Those who say we must build strong 
bodies in this crisis are right. 


A paper presented before the Physical Education Section 
of the S.E.O.T.A., Athens, Ohio, August, 1942. 
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SOME have objected to the use of the term “physi- 
cal” fitness as our objective and insist that we 
speak of “total” fitness. The United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, in a report adopted 
September 1, makes clear that the “fitness program” 
they recommend includes good nutrition, muscular 
strength, endurance, motor skills, mental health, and 
morale. Individual physical fitness alone will not brin 
the results which will win the war or the peace after 
the war. In education we are, and must be, concerned 
with forward-looking objectives. Mr. Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, says we must now develop 
national stamina and national teamwork as a founda- 
tion for effective national defense. Perhaps we agree 
with all of these aims, to some extent, anyway. 


Does our program at any time justify an aim which 
might be stated as the preparation of youth to adapt 
themselves with intelligence and with breadth of view 
to the changing conditions of their experiences? Under 
the conditions of today anyway, we should have phy- 
sical stamina, strength, endurance, ability to forego 
the individual pleasures of the moment for the welfare 
of our world eventually. Such a statement of aims 
would commit us, at least during this crisis, to a pro- 
gram which gives vigorous work, rather than gymnastic 
tiddlywinks. It would be based on sustained effort 
rather than spasmodic interest. It would include train- 
ing in vigorous competitive games—combative and ag- 
gressive—and, after the natural gang age is reached, 
(but not before) the program would include vigorous 
and emotionally uniting team games in which the wel- 
fare of the individual is identified with that of the 
group. In this crisis it cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to one what happens to another member of the 
team or to another nation. If they lose he loses, and he 
cannot win except as they all have the satisfaction of 
winning. 


READTH of view in the suggested statement of 

aim would suggest more than narrow and immedi- 
ate self-interest. Some of the content of our program 
may be indicated by the conditions of wartime which 
demand self-discipline, cooperation, subjection of the 
individual to the whole, quick sure judgments for the 
safety and welfare and morale of one’s companions as 
well as one’s self. But conditions in peace time which 
are directed toward a form of government which takes 
responsibility for the good of all and prevents special 
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e or individual gain at the expense of one’s 


a hbors or fellow-citizens indicates a program which 

- in developing an inclusive breadth of view. It 


vould certainly include activities in which the indivi- 


dual was working for more than himself. Thomas 
Kernan, the Paris editor of Vogue, whose book Paris 
on Berlin Time is quoted by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles Schools in a recent article,* 
says that the defeat and occupation of France is un- 
happily largely due to the enervation of the the French 
spirit in the school youth, who in peace time, never 
spent the time to “play ball” with vigor and who then 
“deserted France on the field of battle’—and openly 
preferred “slavery instead of combat.” A breadth of 
view must be forward looking. It must develop a 
sense of the unity of the group. It must tie the in- 
terests of each individual emotionally to the interests 
of the whole group. It cannot be content with im- 
mediate and self-centered satisfactions. It must. sat- 
isfy also the natural desire for union with, and service 
for, others but must direct the sacrifice to broader and 
ever more broad ends. 


LL THIS concerns more or less the preparation 

of youth for the conditions they may be expected 
to meet today. But the most significant words of the 
suggested statement of aim are perhaps “adapt them- 
selves with intelligence” (or knowledge) to changing 
conditions. Is that in any way our job? If so, our 
program must include information and experience in 
personal application of that information as it affects the 
physiology, psychology, and social relationship of the 
individual. There can be no intelligent adaptation with- 
out knowledge. Physical education must mean more 
than experience without thought. A democracy is 
founded on the belief that the freedom of the other 
individual as well as our own, must not be violated. 
The government must be one of all the people, by 
the people (or by their fairly elected representatives ) 
for the people—ininorities as well as majorities. If this 
is so, the success or failure of a democracy depends to 
a large measure, upon the applied education of the peo- 
ple. If we want or need intelligent direction of the phy- 
sical education program, our future school board mem- 
bers, our future principals and superintendents, our 
future teachers in fields other than physical education, 
must have had in their own experience some work 
which enables them to make intelligent application in 
their own lives of the principles upon which the physi- 
cal education program is based. This clearly would 
suggest that our physical education program must 
give some information which will help all youth to make 
intelligent application. It is not enough to herd them 
together and give them exercise which will quicken 
their circulation. They need to learn what the physio- 
logical facts are underlying the results. They need 
to know how to judge, even imperfectly, the signs of 
insufficient or over work. They need to know what 


*Howard A. Campion, “A Challenge to Physical Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, October, 
1942, p. 443. 
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actually happens in the muscles and blood vessels when 
elimination of waste products is delayed or speeded up, 
and to have some experience in applying the general 
principles to their own responses to exercise. They 
need to know something of the effect of nutrition in 
their total body responses. It is not enough that we 
set the right food before them but give them no informa- 
tion concerning its effects—or that we give informa- 
tion to them concerning their food needs but do not 
give them opportunity to choose in accordance with 
their needs. They need to know how to gain the 
benefits of our work after they are no longer under our 
charge. It is not enough that we organize and give 
them activities but give them no experience in organ-. 
izing their own activities and those with other groups. 
And it is not enough that we give them developmental 
exercises or joyous experiences in fair play on win- 
ning teams, if they are not brought to a realization that 
a part of their responsibility is to pass to others who 
are less skilled or who have less knowledge the ex- 
periences they have had. They must take the respon- 
sibility of seeing that fair play is provided for others 
in their communities and for their opponents as well 
as their friends, and opportunity for learning skills and 
developing endurance is offered to the weaker ones of 
their group. And as they become older they must ap- 
preciate the psychological principles on which rests the 
possibility of a strong union whether with a family, a 
team, or a nation or a world. If we want or expect 
the youth to make an intelligent adaptation to the 
changing conditions in world cooperation which meet 
them, we must include in our program some knowledge 
and guidance in thinking through cause and effect in 
the experiences they have in our field and must give 
them some help and direction in their experiencing the 
results of desirable service to their own teams. 


All this instruction plus experience takes time. There 
are 168 hours in a week, and two or three of that 168 
spent in activity is not enough to develop habits, to give 
correlated experiences, to give basic information which 
will make intelligent adaptation to changing conditions 
likely or possible. A committee appointed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education in col- 
laboration with the United States Army and the United 
States Navy and the United States Health Service 
has prepared a bulletin, which is now available. It 
recommends two essential changes in high school pro- 
grams. One of these is for an increase in the in- 
tensity of exercise, and the other is for an increase in 
teaching time allotted to instructors in physical educa- 
tion. Dr. Nash, in an address preparatory for Ameri- 
can Education Week, made the statement that a pro- 
gram which called for a full hour a day of physical edu- 
cation in the junior and senior high schools and more 
in the elementary schools, had the backing of practi- 
cally every Army and Navy leader, state governor, and 
the President of the United States. Certainly if with 
all this backing we cannot work for and get time 
enough to get results in our local situations, our own 
force and efficiency must be seriously questioned. We 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Supervision - - - Its Implications 


H. T. TAYLOR 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Louisville Public Schools 


URING the past few years our professional lit- 
erature in education and in the special field of 
health and physical education has contained very 
jew articles dealing with the theory and practice of 
supervision and the problems or difficulties which it 
must face. In 1939 the Committee report on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was printed in the 
JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTion, and 
in the same year the JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL Epu- 
CATION AssocrATION published an article on “Admin- 
istration of Health and Physical Education” by Sher- 
wood Shankland. In 1940 W. K. Streit, Supervisor of 
Physical Education in the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
contributed a concise statement concerning the rela- 
tionship of the supervisor to administration as a whole. 
At professional meetings in our various societies there 
have been some very worth-while contributions in par- 
ticular fields or parts of the supervisory program, bu: 
there has been a dearth of factual information concern- 
ing the program of health and physical education es- 
pecially as to its present status in our average city. 
The curriculum in any subject or division of educa- 
tion is dependent not only on the customs and environ- 
ment of today but is the result of long years of effort. 
In many cases it has appeared satisfactory or at least 
has been accepted by administration leaders as it has 
developed in particular communities. During this past 
year we have felt an increase in interest especially as 
this applies to what has been termed “physical fitness.” 
The national emergency and all that it implies has fo 
cused the thinking of the general public as well as 
school authorities upon the actual results of our pro- 
grams in health and physical education, as indicated by 
the efficiency of our boys and girls, especially as they 
approach and enter the various branches of service. 
Again we hear criticism and talk as to the general phy- 
sical ability of young America, just as we heard critic- 
ism and realized its importance in the last World War. 
In a way we are undergoing, for the second time in 
a generation, a strain on national and international life 
in which our strength and weaknesses in industrial as 
well as personal life are portrayed in sharp contrast 
with our national goal. Perhaps it might be well to 
analyze our procedures in health and physical educa- 
tion, especially in the schools to see what factors have 
determined our present-day program and possibly low- 
ered the general physical fitness of our graduates over 
this period of time. Public health records, insurance 
companies’ statistics, mortality tables, and other sources 
of acceptable data showing the causes of sickness and 
death at all age levels, have given the impression, and 


By 


rightly so, that the United States as a nation has Made 
rather marked progress in the improvement of the gen- 
eral well-being of its citizens. The average length of 
life is considerably longer, certain contagious Ciseases 
have been brought under control, and information in 
general as to the protection and care of many types of 
sicknesses has been broadcast in every form so that it is 
difficult to escape contact with fairly accurate ideas as 
to the care and protection of one’s self. 


EALTH education, physical education, safety edy. 

cation, and recreation for all age levels have been 
emphasized as a matter of general health policy and 
especially in the curriculum of the public and private 
schools as well as the colleges and universities. If we 
compare our present facilities, such as gymnasiums, 
playing fields, etc., with those of 1916 to 1920, we find 
that at least in numbers and in size, these have been 
greatly increased. Today, it is hard to find a com- 
munity that does not have some type of gymnasiun 
for its high school at least. And in many of our larger 
cities the elementary schools have their gymnasiums 
and playing fields as well. Along with this increase in 
facilities there has been a determined effort to improve 
our modern program of health education and all its 
various phases. 

To the general public it would seem that on the basis 
of these two facts alone, we should be doing a far more 
effective piece of work than we are. However, it takes 
more than buildings, play areas, and discussions to pro- 
duce a continuous flow of healthy, hardy citizens so 
needed at the present time. Perhaps we have over- 
looked some essential procedure during this period of 
time and it might be well to analyze today’s program 
through the eyes of supervision, with this in mind. 

If we start at the top, that is, with administration, 
which after all is the guiding influence in education in 
any particular locality, it is just possible that we wil 
find that, while there has been an acceptance of the 
need and benefits of a comprehensive program in health 
and physical education, there has not been provision 
made nor even an attempt made to place these activities 
in the program of all pupils on even a minimum time 
basis, so that instruction and laboratory practice are a 
part of each student’s daily schedule. Supervision in 
any particular field can outline, emphasize, and discuss 
but even though supervision is a part of administration, 
it lacks the authority to assert itself when it comes t0 
the matter of obtaining adequate time in a definite 
school program, such as one hour a day, five days a 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Allusions to Sports in Literature 


By 


HALLIE SMITH 


Associate Professor of English 
Georgia State College for Women 


not antedate Mother Goose, for if one knows 
his Mother Goose at all, he recalls that there 
were many distressed, maladjusted persons in those 
rhymes. Apparently none ever dreamed of the value 
and joy of exercise; only eating and sitting absorbed 
their thoughts. For example: 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat ; 
His wife could eat no lean. 
He could not walk; she could not ride— 
And both declare 
Theyll keep their chair 
And sit there side by side. 

Little Miss Muffet sat and ate her curds and whey 
(nothing wrong with her diet), but she was forced 
into exercise when 

Down came a spider 
And sat down beside her 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

Tom, the piper’s son, ran only because he was a 
fugitive from justice and sheltered a stolen pig. Even 
though Bo Peep had lost her sheep, she remarked 
complacently : “Leave them alone; they’ll come home” 
—and she didn’t bestir herself. Another rhyme urges 
Jack to “be nimble, be quick.” No doubt his mother’s 
candlesticks as a makeshift hurdle did encourage nim- 
bleness, but one wonders which of two exigencies 
forced him to be quick: his guilt in thus desecrating 
his mother’s heirlooms or the hazard of a lighted 
candle in the candlestick. What dull days the King 
must have spent indoors ‘“‘counting his money” when 
he might have enjoyed such royal recreations as tennis, 
archery, cricket, and falconry! An amazing transfor- 
mation would have been effected in the household of 
the Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe if her in- 
finite progeny could have been sent to a playground 
where their activities could have been scientifically 
supervised and their squabbles refereed. 

Perhaps the lack of exercise and the attendant de- 
ficiency in muscular coordination may be responsible 
for the disastrous results whenever the Mother Goose 
personnel ventured outside their homes: Dr. Foster, 
alter falling into a mud-puddle up to his middle was 
forever discouraged from attempting another profes- 
sional call to Gloucester. The futile attempt of Jack 
and Jill to fetch a pail of water ended in an accident 
painful to them both; however, they were spared the 
unskilled ministrations of First Aiders. One wonders 
what individual mishaps. must have resulted when 


O' regrets that formal physical training did 


This paper was presented before the Physical Education 
Club, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 
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London Bridge fell, and curiously drove the populace 
out to view the wreck. 

Let us leave Mother Goose, slip into our first-grade 
desks, and recall a little song we used to sing. It went 
like this: 

Here’s a ball for baby, 

Big and soft and round; 

Here’s the baby’s hammer ; 

Oh, how he can pound! 
From these two infantile playthings have evolved 
games which mankind has enjoyed for centuries; ten- 
nis, football, hockey, soccer, polo, golf, badminton, 
baseball, cricket, croquet, jai-alai, ping pong—a never- 
ending list. Casual study will reveal how much sports 
have enriched the imagery and diction of literature for 
both young and old. Let us cite a few obvious ex- 
amples. 


F WE make a blitz-journey in reverse to Greece, 

the country which gave us the pattern of physical 
perfection, we shall find that as early as 500 B.C. 
Pindar in his odes was cheering athletes as loudly 
as he did rulers and celebrating runners and chariot- 
eers and discus-throwers as ardently as he did the 
glory of Greece. Likewise, in Grecian sculpture ath- 
letes shared honors with gods. It is said that the 
sculptor Parrhasius swaggering under his golden crown 
and singing as he worked, carved a runner so realis- 
tically that spectators fully expected the statue to fall 
from exhaustion. The historian, Herodotus, tells how 
a youth, Pheidippides by name, ran one hundred and 
forty miles to Sparta to seek aid for Athens against 
the Persians. Browning has put into poetry the ex- 
cited, breathless report which Pheidippides made to 
the Athenian elders upon his return. Herodotus says 
of these runners: “Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor night stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds.” 

And what did Horace, the great Roman lyricist, 
think of athletes? In his eighth Ode he upbraids Lydia 
because she is in love with a sissy named Sybaris. 
Horace tells her in a modernized translation: “Why, 
Sybaris won’t even get a sun-tan when he is quite 
strong enough to endure dust and heat. He won't 
join the army; he can’t even manage a horse with 
bit and reins. He won’t swim the Tiber. He shuns 
the oil of the ring. He won’t play quoits, and he’s 
afraid to get a bruise on him.” 

A generation or two after Horace, St. Paul was to 
draw frequent analogies between the Christian and the 
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athlete of his own day. Perhaps he had often sat 
among spectators and watched the runners discard 
their weights and dash away’ for a coveted prize. 
Later in his epistles (Hebrews 12:2, for example) he 
urged Christian converts to manifest the same zeal 
for an eternal goal. No doubt his physical handicap 
(whatever that “thorn in his flesh” was) had prevented 
his participation in sports, yet ultimately won for him 
the gracious companionship of the Gentile physician, 
Luke. 

Like St. Paul, the noble Roman, Julius Caesar, was 
handicapped. Any modern swimmer, amateur or pro- 
fessional, any Red Cross lifesaver, could have far out- 
distanced poor Julius. According to Plutarch—and 
Shakespeare’s innovation—Caesar, on one occasion, 
after challenging Cassius to a swim across the Tiber, 
had to cry ignominiously for help. Shakespeare allows 
Cassius, who later conspires against Caesar, to relate 
this incident to discredit Caesar’s greatness. Did the 
man from Stratford have a favorite haunt somewhere 
on the Avon as his swimming hole? He makes fre- 
quent reference to this sport in his dramas. In The 
Tempest he allows one character to remark to another : 
“You swim like a duck and act like a goose.” How- 
ever, our early English hero, Beowulf, would have 
really put our modern Olympic swimmers to shame 
if he had challenged them as he did Breca some four- 
teen hundred years ago. He swam five days and 
nights in a full suit of armor and as he swam, he 
killed nine whales with his sword. If we may para- 


phrase Winston Churchill: “Some swimmer! Some 
sword 


HE greatest student of Greek literature that the 

world has ever known was Roger Ascham, Queen 
Elizabeth’s tutor. He was no pedant, as you might 
suspect, but he urged in his essay Toxophilus that 
exercise be an important part of education. If he 
were on some American college campus today, he 
would spend much time with the archery class and 
would shout lustily when someone hit the bull’s eye. 
He felt England’s practice with the long bow was her 
best national defense. Prince Harry had offered abun- 
dant proof of this theory in his victory over France 
in the Battle of Agincourt. Let us quote what Ascham 
says concerning sports. and games: 

“Therefore to ride comely, to run fair, at the tilt, or ring; 
to play at all weapons; to shoot fair in bow or surely in gun; 
to vault lustily, to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim, to 
dance comely, to sing and to play on instruments cunningly; 
to hawk; to play at tennis, and all pastimes generally, which be 
joined with labor, used in open space and on (sic) the day- 
light, containing either some fit exercise for war, or some 
pleasant pastime for peace, be not only comely and decent, but 
is very necessary for a courtly gentleman to use . . . Learning 
should be always mingled with honest mirth and comely exer- 


cise.” 

. Let us turn for a moment to the game of tennis. 
Some believe its ancestry reaches back to Egypt or 
Persia, 500 B.C. As early as 1325 tennis was being 
played in Italy; thence it came to France and to Eng- 
land. In his chronicle play Henry V, Shakespeare re- 


cords how the Dauphin by way of insult sent yo 
Henry V tennis balls to suggest that the English \j 
knew more about pleasurable recreation than the game 
of war. The results of their encounter on the field of 
Agincourt, referred to above, are well known. Shake. 
speare makes many other references to tennis—often 
anachronistic in his allusions. In Hamlet he Mentions 
the quarrel between Sir Philip Sidney and the Earl of 
Oxford, which took place on a tennis court.  Loyjs 
XIV seems to have appreciated Moliere less and tennis 
more, for poor Moliere had to stage his brilliant com. 
edies on the king’s indoor tennis court with only a 
chair or two and a table for stage effects. Not only 
was tennis played in kings’ palaces but also in public 
parks. From this game and from hockey comes the 
figurative use of the word bandy. 

Only one decade seems to have frowned briefly upon 
tennis: the gay nineties. The Blackwood Magazin 
(February, 1890) slanders the athletic ladies thus: 
“These horse-y women and tennis-y girls are nuisances 
to their neighbors.” Perhaps this remark was merely 
propaganda for the bicycle, which by this time had 
become a safer, less obstreperous vehicle. The ladies 
could, if adroit, pedal the bike and sing “A Bicycle 
Built for Two” all at the same time. 

Though youngsters enjoy croquet, it often ranks 
with horseshoe-pitching as an old gentleman’s favorite, 
Samuel Pepys tells us in his Diary that in the year 
1661 he saw the Duke of York playing croquet in St. 
James Park. The thoroughfare in London called Pall 
Mall (palla for ball and malleus for hammer) bears 
another name for croquet and further vouches for the 
popularity of the game even in earlier days. 

Can one ever forget Alice in Wonderland’s pathetic 
technique when she was forced to play croquet using 
a hedgehog for a ball and a flamingo for a mallet? 
Just as Alice was in position, ready to drive, the 
flamingo would turn his head inward—much to Alice's 
chagrin and exhaustion. 


VEN before Columbus discovered America, golf 

had become popular with the Scotch. The Dutch 
are responsible for the word, but we have little record 
of their playing the game. It has lent popularity to 
the word hazard. Even though James II branded it 
as an unprofitable game, it has achieved universal 
enthusiasm. Early fiction mentions nine players it 
stead of the usual foursome today. Thackeray, the 
Victorian novelist, said: “Golf is the queen of games, 
if cricket is the king.” 

The “noble game” of cricket has long stirred the 
admiration of the English. Shakespeare as a toddler 
might have witnessed a cricket contest between the 
lords and ladies. Tennyson refers to it in his prologue 
to The Princess: “They boated and they cricketed.” 
Andrew Lang, after the fashion of Francois Villon, 
wrote the Ballade of Dead Cricketers. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in the “pure wine” of his writing, the Ram- 
bler, number 30, also pays respect to the game. Habit- 
ues of the derbies at Lexington, Kentucky, and Sara 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Development of a Physical 
Fitness Program in Indiana Schools 


By 


FRANK S. STAFFORD 


State Director of Physical Fitness 
Division of Health and Physical Education 
Indiana State Board of Health 


istrators, the State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction called meetings of school admin- 
istrators in six different parts of the State of Indiana 
for the purpose of studying the curricular changes 
needed as a result of the war. 

Previous to these meetings a list of some fifteen 
points was mimeographed and sent to all superintend- 
ents and principals of the state pointing out problems 
which needed immediate attention. Physical fitness was 
one of the problems listed. At each of these six meet- 
ings, all of these problems were discussed and admin- 
istrators were asked to decide upon those that needed 
emphasis and further study. The subjects selected 
were testing and guidance, mathematics, physics, and 
physical fitness. 

The school administrators suggested that state com- 
mittees be appointed for the purpose of drawing up 
recommendations to be brought back and presented to 
the administrators at their next meeting. Such com- 


A Ss A RESULT oi requests from school admin- 


‘mittees were appointed including a committee on physi- 


cal fitness. 
The Physical Fitness Committee drew up the follow- 
ing recommendations : 


Physical Fitness Director 
The administrator of every school shall appoint a 
physical fitness committee and a chairman. Said chair- 
man is to be held responsible for the keeping of each 
pupil’s cumulative health record and said chairman shall 
direct the entire school physical fitness program. 


Physical, Medical, and Dental Examination 

Every Indiana high school boy and girl of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades and every other pupil in 
the high school who has reached the age of sixteen 
years shall be given a physical, medical, and dental 
examination by December 1, 1942. 

Hereafter, this examination shall be required only 
for beginning eleventh grade pupils and all other pupils 
as they reach the age of sixteen years. 

It is recommended that a complete physical, medical, 
and dental examination be given each child in grades 
1-10 inclusive, preferably every year or at least when 
entering the following school divisions: kindergarten, 
fourth grade, seventh grade, tenth grade. 
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Health and First Aid Instruction 

A minimum of thirty hours shall be uevoted to health 
and first-aid instruction; fifteen hours of this instruc- 
tion shall be devoted to first aid and fifteen hours to 
health. This instruction is to be in addition to the 
regular health and safety course. It is suggested that 
the health and first-aid instruction be given one period 
per week and the otner four periods of each week shall 
be devoted to the physical education program outlined 
below. The fifteen hours of first-aid instruction shall 
consist of those lessons outlined in Handbook of First 
Aid, United States Office of Civilian Defense, for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 10c a copy. 

The fifteen hours on health instruction shall consist 
of the following : 

1. Physical activity (exercise). Its values, need, 
beneficial effects; adaptation to age, sex, occupation, 
climate, individual ; relative value of different activities 
(depends in some measure on the objective) ; effects— 
circulatory, respiratory, nervous system, increase in 
waste materials, elimination—excretory system; muscle 
soreness ; fatigue symptoms, effects; gradual increase 
in capacity to do vigorous work; endurance, strength, 
agility, suppleness, skill; frequency and regularity ; 
warming-up process. 

2. Personal appearance including cleanliness, bath- 
ing, and clothing. 

3. Nutrition. 

4. Posture. 

5. General safety. 

6. Medical and dental examination and correction 
of defects. 

7. Avoidance and transmission of disease, including 
venereal diseases. 

8. Heredity and environment. 

9. Sleep, rest, relaxation, and recreation. 

10. Home remedies, home treatments, and home 
nursing. 

11. Drugs, alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics. 

12. Federal Food and Drugs Act. (Secure Digest 
from Board of Health.) 

13. Agencies protecting ptblic health. 

14. A consideration of general health problems— 
questions and answers. 

15. Comprehensive examination over above topics. 
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It is highly important that these health lessons be 
presented enthusiastically and that they be made vital 
and interesting to the group. Avoid the typical class- 
room presentation, and use a neighborly, conversa- 
tional style. It may be valuable to ask each group if 
they have any topics they would like to discuss. 

The foregoing outline is merely suggestive, but most, 
if not all, of the items should probably be covered. The 
outline is by no means complete, the teacher is en- 
couraged to include other topics, provided only that 
the teacher make sure of their importance and of their 
interest to the members of the class. Possibly one or 
two periods for questions and answers, previously 
announced, would be interesting and valuable. These 
topics may be presented in any order. 


Physical Education 

Every pupil in each of the four semesters of the 
eleventh and twelfth grades shall be required to take 
instruction in physical education at least one 50-minute 
period per day, four days per week. (The fifth day 
of each week is to be devoted to health and first-aid 
instruction outlined above.) 

Every school shall require that every child in grades 
one to six inclusive shall participate daily in the pro- 
gram of physical education outlined in A Tentative 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools, Grades One to 
Six, in Physical Education, Bulletin No. 131, and all 
pupils in the seventh, eight, ninth, and tenth grades 
shall be required to participate daily in the program of 
physical education as outlined in A Tentative Course 
of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools in Physi- 
cal Education, Bulletin No. 126. 

The school should assume the responsibility to find 
ways to utilize community facilities and agencies to 
intensify and broaden the physical education program. 
They are urged particularly to find opportunities to 
provide experience in: swimming and water sports, 
hiking, camping, cycling, winter sports, summer sports, 
horseback riding, cross-country running, club activities. 


Sports Activities 

The usual interschool athletic activities should be 
continued by every school as long as coaching per- 
sonnel and interschool transportation can be provided. 
When it becomes impossible to secure transportation 
for teams or when personnel is not adequate to pro- 
vide both interscholastic athletic coaches and the teach- 
ing personnel necessary for the provision of an all- 
school physical fitness program, opportunity for par- 
ticipation in intramural athletic sports shall be pro- 
vided for all pupils. 

A minimum selection of team sports for intramural 
activities should include at least: 

1. One sport of football or goal type such as: field 
ball, hockey, soccer, or speedball for boys and girls; 
touch football for boys only. 

2. One sport of basketball type such as: basketball, 
captain ball, or nine-court basketball. 

3. One sport of tennis type such as: aerial darts, 
badminton, deck tennis, handball, paddle tennis, tennis, 
or volleyball for both boys and girls. 


4. One sport of the baseball type such as 
(not advisable for girls), indoor baseball, 
ball (soft ball), for boys and girls. 


Credit 

It is recommended that the pupils of the eleventh ang 
twelfth grades be given credit for this physical fitnes 
program on the same basis as is granted in other ul 
jects. The health, first aid, and physical education oy. 
lined above for eleventh and twelfth grades shall pe 
required for graduation. (The requiring of an ad¢. 
tional number of credits for graduation was considered 
by the Committee. ) 


baseball 
playground 


Recreation 
The facilities of the school shall be made available 
to children after school hours and during vacation pe- 
riods. All facilities of the school and the community 
should be made available to adult groups. The school 
should help to organize and sponsor programs to jm. 
prove adult physical fitness and community morale. 
They should make use of all available volunteer leader. 
ship to help administer this adult program. These 
recreational programs should be under the leadership 

of trained and competent leaders. 


In-Service Training 
It is recommended that regular in-service training 
in health, physical education, and recreation be initi- 
ated immediately in each school for other faculty mem. 
bers in order that they may be trained to share in the 
additional load and to provide replacements when 
sufficient teachers are not available. 


The members of the Physical Fitness Committee are: 

Frank S. Stafford, Chairman, Director, Division of 
Health and Physical Education, Indiana State Board 
of Health. 


J. R. Mitchell, Principal, Richmond High School. 

Joe Rice, Superintendent, Martinsville City Schools. 

Guy Stantz, Principal, Gerstemeyer Technical High 
School, Terre Haute. 


Leota Haynes, Coordinator of Health and Physical 
Education, Kokomo. 


Reuben Behlmer, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 


These recommendations were presented to the school 
administrators of the state during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1942, at a second series of regional meetings. At 
each of these meetings the school administrators voted 
the unanimous adoption of these recommendations and 
requested the State Department of Public Instruction 
to make these recommendations mandatory. They also 
requested that Committees be appointed in each of 
these fields for the purpose of preparing manuals out- 
lining the specific contents of such course. 

In the field of physical fitness a committee for the 
preparation of a physical fitness manual was appointed 
and this committee was divided into two parts: one to 
prepare the activities for boys, and the other for girls. 
Bulletin No. 136, A Tentative Physical Fitness Manual 

(Continued on page 125) 
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School Archery Standards 


By 


NATALIE REICHART 


Physical Education for Women 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


ery have never been very successful. While most 

teachers would agree that it is desirable to have 
a method of classification which would serve as a recog- 
nition of merit and a spur to further accomplishment, 
few would be in agreement about the actual score which 
should be used. Even though careful statistics might 
be compiled about the existing shooting abilities of 
high school students, a study made with a view to set- 
ting standards would be a waste of time. There are 
many reasons for this, but they can all be grouped 
under a few headings, namely, equipment, time, and 
leadership. 

Archery equipment probably varies more in efficiency 
than any other type of athletic equipment, because of 
its very individual nature. To be really effective a bow 
must be fitted to the individual, to his arrows, and to 
the distance to be shot. A group of students with their 
own tackle might have a great scoring advantage over 
one using a meagre array of school equipment. The 
advantage lies in the appropriateness of the equipment 
and in the fact that individually owned equipment 
affords more opportunity for individual practice than 
does most school equipment which must be passed 
about and shared among many. Even the efficiency oi 
school equipment varies. Satisfactorily fitting bows 
and arrows to growing boys and girls may necessitate 
a supply far beyond the buying ability of the school. 
with the result that bows too light or too heavy, and 
arrows too short or too long for accurate shooting 
might be used. There is also the problem of the schoo!- 
made equipment, a product of the local crafts-encour- 
agement program which may give a boy or girl an 
interest in tackle-making but seldom enables him to 
chalk up a good score. 

The range itself might also be considered a part of 
the equipment problem. Few sections of this country 
are fortunate enough to have an all-year range. This 
is responsible for a short shooting season unless there 
is an indoor range. Many ranges, both indoors and 
outdoors, are necessarily shorter than that desirable 
for practice at varying distances. To be sure, many a 
fine archer has been developed with nothing but short- 
range practice, so possibly this is not a real problem. 
It is my impression that Ann Weber had done little 
shooting beyond 20 yards when she walked away with 
her first Eastern Tournament with record-breaking 
scores. Nevertheless, available range space can be con- 
sidered one of the general factors in the possible de- 
velopment of school archers. 


\ TTEMPTS to set standards for scholastic arch- 
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The time element is important from two aspects. 
One is the amount of time available for practice on 
existing ranges; another is the length of the class 
period available for shooting. Here again is the in- 
termingling of difficulties. If the proportion of archers 
to the number of boys is about five to one in an archery 
class or club, each individual will get little shooting 
done in the available time. If the season is short the 
situation is further complicated. If the class period 
is short or if there are a number of archers per bow, a 
round must be selected which will fit that particular 
situation and this round may not show the abilities 
of the archers as fairly as a longer one. The adjust- 
ment may have to be in the distance shot as well as 
the number of arrows shot since it takes much longer to 
shoot a given round at 50 yards than it does at 30. 

The leadership is another vital element because 
pupils will learn most rapidly from someone who 
knows archery well enough to guard against common 
errors and pick out the essential difficulty when things 
go wrong. This doesn’t mean that the teacher must 
be a crack shot. Many a person who has had to learn 
the hard way knows the difficulty the sport presents 
and can spot it more rapidly than the flash who has 
always shot good scores. Leadership, also, will be re- 
sponsible for fostering a spirit of good-natured compe- 
tition which spurs the archers on and keeps them at- 
tentive and ambitious. 


AVING pointed out these difficulties, it is easily 

seen that the standards which might prove a pleas- 
ant stimulus for a championship city high school arch- 
ery group might be so far above the range of a little 
Oregon school group that the latter might feel so 
hopeless as to lose its enthusiasm if it were to be 
measured by the same standards. 

What, then, is the solution? Are we to hold to 
high standards because they are our ultimate goal, and 
ridicule the groups which have not the hardihood to 
keep plugging at an unattainable aim? That would be 
a poor way to stimulate interest in a sport which is 
proving itself to be one of the most desirable for mod- 
ern times. For one thing, archery is young enough 
as a “national” sport so that its standards will con- 
stantly be changing. In national meets during the past 
few years scores have soared unbelievably over the finest 
efforts of even a decade ago. ~ Some present-day juniors 
shoot higher scores than the top-notch adults of twenty- 
five vears ago. It will be a long time before perfect 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Testing the Physical Fitness of 
Junior High School Boys 


By 


CECIL F. MARTIN 


Director of Physical Education, 
Pasadena City Schools, California 


HE administration of physical education for boys 
Ts high school age presents a problem, as we are 

confronted with the many points of view on pro- 
grams of physical education related to physical fitness. 
Manuals have been issued listing activities and tests for 
the selected group of young men in the armed services. 
They have stimulated interest among men of the pro- 
fession to do something comparable in the interests of 
the high school boys of this country. There has been 
a tendency to forget the maturation level of these 
young boys. 

In Pasadena, with this in mind, an adequate plan 
has been devised in the program of activities. A series 
of tests is used which is motivating and challenging, 
securing in the ultimate, the same end without unneces- 
sary hazards. The tests have been considered on the 
basis that they are progressive factors related to human 
body mechanics, and that they will measure individuals 
according to types of build and previously acquired 
skills. Some tests are prerequisites to others and are 
recommended to be learned before attempting the more 
difficult tests. The element of hazard has been elim- 
inated and under no circumstances is a boy permitted 
to attempt any test beyond his strength. The tests are 
expected to provide a challenge, and improvement 
should be made steadily as a result of repeated experi- 
ences in them. 

The total battery will measure the skills common in 
the general functions of the body. The selection is 
based upon the usual activities related to body mechan- 
ics essential in sprinting, dodging, balancing, jumping, 
crawling, hedge hopping, hurdling in stride, maze run- 
ning, shot or grenade putting, vaulting, climbing, wall 
scaling, traveling, swinging, supporting the body, etc. 
Our teachers observe and guide students in the per- 
formance of these natural and essential tests in body 
mechanics. They note the cause of any failure and 
help the students in recognizing and solving their 
problems. 

The tests selected involve all the major muscle groups 
and regions of the body necessary in usual body locomo- 
tion and body weight handling. It is recognized that 
every individual has a power factor which must be in 
a healthy condition, efficient, and harmonious in per- 
forming normal body functions. The total series of 
tests measures components of this total power factor. 


The staff has analyzed them as strength, speed, endur- 
ance, flexibility, balance, attention, alertness, agility, 
accuracy, timing, and relaxation. Each of these com- 
ponents has been defined as follows: 


Strength—Primarily involves the muscles, bones, 
joints of the body, and the nervous system. Intensity 
of effort tests the strength of the individual. 


Speed.—Characterized by rapidity of movement 
which makes great demands on the nervous system 
in supplying the stimuli. 

Endurance.—Essentially characterized by periods of 
long and continuous vigorous physical effort. 

Flexibility—The quality of pliability to be readily 
adapted or modified in shape to suit the requirements 
needed in body performance. 


Balance.—A state of equilibrium essential to stabilize 
the body while it functions in many and varied loco- 
motor, athletic, and manual operations. 


Attention and Alertness Aptitude to observe, con- 
centrate, and quickly respond in given situations in- 
fluencing body functions; also of primary importance 
in learning a skill. 

Agility —Quality of being nimble and capable of 
easily moving the body or its parts. 

Accuracy.—Precision of performance resulting from 
keen sensibility and efficient muscular control and 
effort. 

Timing.—The process of estimating the duration of 
periods of action, establishing correct tempo or rhythm; 
to project cadence and controls in body coordination 
for the conservative expenditure and maximum con- 
centration of energy. 

Relaxation —tThe ability to totally release the mind, 
nerves, and muscles of the body from activity and 
tensions. 

The motor factors of physical fitness depend upon 
strength, skill, and endurance in our natural body 
mechanics. 

Simply defined, body mechanics are natural body 
skills essential in motion, balance, timing, and energy 
output. The war has re-emphasized the fact that self- 
defense depends upon how each individual can use his 
body and protect himself. With these purposes in 
mind, the tests have been grouped for convenience: 
(1) indoors, to test body mechanics and obstacle sut- 
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mounting, and (2) outdoors, to test the body me- 
chanics largely related to locomotion. 


Obstacle Surmounting 

The first group, which will be described in more 
detail later, includes push-ups for testing the triceps 
and shoulder-girdle muscles; forward roll for balance 
and kinesthetic sense; suspension hang for fore-arm 
muscles and hand grip; bar vault for total body con- 
traction; knee-joint hang for reactions of faculties 
under unusual circumstances; frog stand for elemen- 
tary balance and arm strength; three standing broad- 
jumps for coordination of leg and shoulder lifts; rope 
climb for biceps and shoulder girdle muscles ; pirouette 
for lateral abdominal muscles; horizontal ladder travel 
for suspension travel and lateral body balance; head 
stand for negative acceleration reaction; horizontal 
beam climb for crawling ability; traveling rings for 
timing of body swing; rope swing for body hoisting 
and propelling; bar snap for distance for body exten- 
sion; climb inclined rope for climbing along moving 
point of fixation; half lever for abdominal muscles ; 
dip and arm support for traveling support; and hand 
stand for advanced balancing under reversed conditions. 


Locomotion 

The second group of tests is related to locomotion 
tested outdoors, namely: sprint for speed; dodge for 
quick change and transfer of weight; balance walk ; 
running broad jump for distance leap; vertical stand 
for body lift without arms; hedge hop for ability to 
run over obstacles; hurdling for stride and timing in 
clearing obstacles; crawl for ability to stalk; maze 
tun, to quickly pick out course; and shot put to ap- 
proximate grenade throwing. 

All of these tests are arranged (1) on the pass or 
fail basis; (2) each event is based on a minimum per- 
formance; (3) raw scores can be kept on each per- 
formance and a scoring scale may be developed. 

Each group of tests may be arranged into courses 

which do not present any undue hazards. Those mak- 
ing the minimum time requirements and falling in the 
first quartile may be classified or referred to as selectees ; 
the second quartile, novices; the third quartile, stand- 
ards; and the fourth quartile, rangers or commandos. 
' These tests have a wide range of adaptability to 
junior high school, senior high school, college, and 
even young adult ages. In fact, in Pasadena the men 
taking pre-inductional training in the adult education 
classes have applied them in evaluating their own 
strength, skills, and endurance. 


Cautions 

There should be a learning and conditioning period 
before attempting the full battery of tests either in 
locomotion or obstacle surmounting. Younger seventh 
and eighth-grade boys should not take them in the 
course arrangements. Starting with ninth-grade boys 
and up, those of normal physical health, without physi- 
cal handicaps may compete against time in completing 
the courses, indoors and outdoors. The following 
points should be kept in mind: 
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1. The tests are not designed to compare individuals ; 
self-defense is a personal problem. 

2. Individuals with physical and health handicaps 
may experiment with these tests according to their 
capacities and upon the advice of a school or private 
physician. 

3. Do not take all the tests in quick succession and 
thus overdo. Spread them over a reasonable period 
of time. 

4. In taking your first test, use reasonable effort 
and gradually develop your ability to master each test. 

5. Succeeding tests will give you a measurement of 
your improvement. 

6. Sequence of tests is applied to modify physical 
effort and thereby avoid severe strain. 

7. Ways and means should be found to compensate 
for individual deficiencies. 

8. These are tests of common body functions and do 
not require any elaborate equipment. 

The arrangements, indoors and outdoors, are to 
facilitate the use of equipment and to economize and 
avoid duplication of equipment. Whenever it is diffi- 
cult to secure equipment, improvisation is possible. For 
illustration, in hedge hopping, instead of boxes, lime 
marking of squares is possible. Further, the course 
may be outlined outdoors which is quite a motivating 
factor. 

Group | 
Tests in Body Mechanics for Locomotion 


Outdoors 

1. Sprint 50 yards. 

2. Dodge ten designated points or vertical sticks set 
10 feet apart. 

3. Walk and Balance on a piece of timber 2” x 4” x 
24’ long, set on edge, without falling off. 

4. Run and Broadjump a distance equal to two 
lengths of participant’s body. (5’ 6” person—11’) 

5. Vertical Stand.—Lie down on back, stretched out 
straight ; then rise to vertical, stand at attention with- 
out the use of your arms. (4 times) 

6. Hedge Hop by alternately stepping into 6 rec- 
tangular bottomless boxes, 12” x 20” and 9” high; 
stagger 12” apart in line, left and right alignment. Over- 
all distance of boxes and intervals, 15’. 

7. Run and Hurdle—Four hurdles 3” wide, and 
30” high set 10 yards apart. Over-all distance 50 
yds., hurdle set 5, 15, 25, 35, 45 yds. which provides 
5 yds. for take-off and 5 yds. to finish line. 

8. Under and Over Crawl—Crawl on all fours 
under and over 3 benches 18” high. Over-all distance 
10 yards. Benches placed at 3, 6, and 9 yards, which 
provide 2 yards to start and 1 yard to finish between 
obstacles. 

9. Maze Run.—Negotiate 6 left and right turns. 
Maze course is 60’; low hurdles 3’ wide, 30” 
high; alley is 6’ wide. Run 16’, turn right around 
hurdle; run 10’, turn left ardund hurdle; run 19’, turn 
left around hurdle; run 18’, turn right around hurdle; 
run 12’, turn left around hurdle; run 12’, turn right 


(Continued on page 122) 
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The Packed Lunch 


y 
VIVIAN V. DRENCKHAHN 


Senior Specialist in Nutrition 
U. S. Office of Education 


and 


BESS EXTON 


Consultant in Health Education, A.A.H.P E.R. 


HE packing of lunches to maintain a high level’ 

of nutrition during wartime takes wise planning 

plus ingenuity. The need for keeping physically 
fit is important to everyone, everywhere, and particular- 
ly at this time. 

With menus and marketing lists being planned ahead 
to eliminate unnecessary shopping trips, foods for the 
packed lunch should be purchased as carefully as those 
for the breakfast and dinner meals. Buying under 
point rationing will necessitate greater knowledge of 
food values in relation to cost and to points allowed 
ior foods in the rationed groups. Planning ahead and 
wise buying should mean that the lunch will be nutri- 
tious, have greater varieay, and be more interesting. 


Meeting Nutritional Needs 

It is important that the person who plans the menus 
sees the packed lunch as one of the day’s three meals. 
contributing about a third of the nutritional require- 
iments. It should be planned in relation to the other 
meals of the day, which together should provide these 
protective foods: 

1. Milk and Milk Products.—At least a pint tor 
everyone—inore for children—or cheese, or evaporated 
or dried milk. 

2. Oranges, Tomatoes, Grapefruit——Or raw cabbage 
or salad greens—at least one of these. 

3. Green or Yellow Vegetables —One big helping or 
more—some raw, some cooked. 


The packed lunch which these children are enjoying is supplemented 
with food prepared in the school. 


— 


+. Other lVegetubles, Fruit.—Votatoes, other vege- 
tables, or fruits in season. 

5. Bread and Cereal—Whole grain products or ey. 
riched white bread and flour. 

6. Meat, Poultry or Fish—Dried beans, peas, or 
nuts occasionally. 


7. Eggs——At least three or four a week. 


8. Butter and other Spreads.—Vitamin-rich fats, pea- 
nut butter, and similar spreads.! 

The lunch menus will vary according to availability 
of foods and the cost of foods in the section of the coun- 
try in which one lives. They wil also be adapted to 
family food patterns. Wise lunch planners learn to 
buy foods in season and in the forms and quantities in 
which the most value is obtained for the money spent. 
The packed lunch affords an excellent opportunity to 
use leit-overs provided they are kept covered and well 
refrigerated to prevent loss of nutritive value. 

A general plan for a noon-day lunch includes milk 
or milk in cooked foods; a main dish or sandwiches; 
vegetables or fruit or both; and a simple dessert. Typi- 
cal luncheon menus for active and growing boys and 
girls are: 

15 pint milk* Y% pint milk* 

Sandwiches made with en- Sandwiches made with whole 
riched bread and butter*** wheat bread, butter, and 
with peanut butter spread chopped parsley eaten with 

Raw turnip hard cooked eggs 

or Raw carrots 
Canned tomatoes** Raw or canned fruit** 


Ginger bread Oatmeal cookies 
Apple 
How To Pack the Lunch 

The type of lunch box to be selected depends upon 
whether the pupil brings his entire lunch or only a 
part of it with the balance to be secured at school. It 
also depends on the nature of his after-school activities. 
If the pupil walks a distance or engages in after-school 
playground activities or activities such as collecting 
scrap and delivering newspapers, a light-weight box 
may be preferable. If the pupil takes a bus to school, 


1The U. S. Needs Us Strong, Eat Nutritional Food. Leafiet. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

*If milk is carried to school, it should be placed cold in 
a thermos jug. Milk (pasteurized) can be provided easily by 
many schools. If so it should be kept cold, if possible in a 
refrigerator, until ready to eat or delivered shortly before 
serving. 

** These foods can be packed in tightly covered jars oF 
paper containers. 

*** Fortified margarine may be used in place of butter. 
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the weight of the lunch box need not be considered. The 
container may be one of the commercial varieties di- 
vided into compartments and equipped with a small 
thermos jug; a box or pail; or a heavy paper bag. It 
is time saving for those who pack the lunch to have 
a space set aside in the kitchen cupboard for lunch 
hoxes, waxed paper, paper napkins, cups, and other 
equipment which is regularly used, The foods should 
be packed firmly so the contents will be kept in position. 

Some of the steps preparatory to packing the lunch 
may be done the evening before, such as pouring cold 
foods into cups which can be fitted with lids and then 
stored in the refrigerator. 

The packing of the lunch should be done in the 
morning. After packing, the lunch should be kept in 
a cool place away from dust or flies, until ready to eat. 
Many moist foods, including custards, cream desserts, 
milk, and sandwich fillings such as chicken salad, if 
kept in a warm place, provide ideal conditions for the 
growth of food-poisoning bacteria. If lunch boxes can- 
not be kept cold, sandwich fillings should be dry rather 
than moist, while fruit and vegetables should be whole 
and preferably in their natural covering. 

A “little lunch” of fruit or a small sandwich may be 
packed in different colored wrapper for the pupil 
who goes to school early and comes home late. Although 
the food needs of most boys and girls can be met 
through three regular meals, some who are very active 
or growing very rapidly may also need additional 
jood. If so, the lunches eaten between meals should be 
considered a part of the daily dietary and should be 
selected from among the foods high in protective value. 


What the School Should Provide 


Every school should provide a comfortable pleasant 
room where students and teachers can enjoy eating 
their lunches. At least 30 minutes should be set aside 
for the lunch period. A place should be provided for 
the storing of lunch boxes, with a refrigerator avail- 
able for perishable foods such as milk. 

When a packed lunch must be carried by a group of 
children, every effort should be made to supplement it 
with a nutritious main dish to insure all an adequate 
lunch. Soups or chowders, creamed dishes, or an 
egg, cheese, fish, meat, or bean dish are typical main 
dishes which can be prepared at school. Schools with- 
out cooking facilities can serve foods at noon which re- 
quire no cooking but which will help in meeting the 
food needs of boys and girls. Milk (pasteurized, 
evaporated, or dried), fruits, and vegetables are among 
the foods requiring no cooking. The famous “Oslo” 
neal which was served to school children in Norway 
prior to the war demonstrated the value of supple- 
mentary feeding. It consisted of milk, dark whole grain 
bread, dark whey cheese, and raw carrots—none of 
which required cooking.” 

When food is provided at school, the kind of lunch 
brought from home should be considered so that the 


* Agnes Fay Morgan. “How Schools Improve the Nutrition 
of Pupils.” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 34, No. 10. De- 
cember, 1942. American Home Economics Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., pp. 721-726. 
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The educational program can help pupils to pack a lunch that 
meets nutritional needs. 


food needs of the pupils can be most adequately met. 
Committees of pupils and parents, as an educational ex- 
perience, can help in planning school lunches. Copies 
of menus should be sent to parents well in advance. 


Learning About an Adequate Lunch 

The schools in larger numbers are serving noon meals 
to pupils and teachers, just as industries, offices, and 
farms are making possible nutritious and inexpensive 
noon meals for their workers. Parents working in in- 
dustry and transportation difficulties mean that many 
pupils can no longer go home at noon. Having noon 
lunches as a part of the school program is a goal toward 
which many educators are working.* It is a means of 
improving the nutritional and health status of pupils. 
It is a practical center for nutrition education. 

In some communities, however, the schools lack the 
facilities for preparing a noon meal or are unorganized 
for serving it. If pupils learn how to select, prepare, 
and pack an adequate lunch in school they in turn can 
help not only with their lunches but with the packing 
of lunches for members of the family working in in 
dustry.4 

To help make the packed lunch meet the nutritional 
standards for an adequate meal, the educational pro- 
gram® can include work leading to this objective, such 
as: 

1. Plan class lessons in which students learn how to 
make sandwiches using whole grain or enriched bread 
with fillings of foods which are available, nutritious, 
and of low cost. 

2. Compare the food value of two packed lunches 
such as 


(Continued on page 117) 


* The Administration of School Lunch Programs. Circular 
No. 211. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
1942. - 

‘The Food We Live By. Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., 1942. 

5 Food for Thought, The School’s Responsibility in Nutri- 
tion Education. Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 22. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
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HE National Committee on Aqu- 
Report On atic Leadership has completed its 
Aquatic recommendations for a proposed set 
Standards of aquatic standards which will differ- 
entiate more fully between professional 
teachers of aquatics and the many thousands of laymen 
who are giving voluntary service or working on part- 
time positions as camp counselors or life guards. 
Twenty members of the committee who have actively 
served in the preparation of the report have voted a 
unanimous endorsement of the report for publication. 
There has been widespread agreement that a set of 
aquatic leadership standards should be promoted by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. After numerous conferences 
held in various parts of the United States under the 
leadership of the National Committee, a general en- 
dorsement of this principle has resulted. It has been 
harder to agree upon the exact nature of the standards 
which are to be published and promoted. The report 
as a whole may be found in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
for December, 1942. 

Conclusions reached by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee are as follows: 

1. A definite set of standards should be arranged at 
once for the professional Aquatic Directors and Aqu- 
atic Instructors. These titles and standards would be 
promoted by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

2. Preliminary watermanship tests should be the 
equivalent of the Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross progressive 
swimming tests including the lifesaving. For the time 
being, the Y.M.C.A. or the Red Cross tests may be 
used, but it is preferable to have an equivalent set 
of tests which will be promoted directly under the name 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

3. The ideal requirements include an advanced meth- 
ods course in aquatics and a total of two to four theory 
credits (for Aquatic Instructor) and four to six theory 


credits (for Aquatic Director) in the methods of 
teaching, testing, and administering aquatic work, 

4. The minimum age for the Aquatic Director shoulg 
be twenty-one years, and eighteen years for the Aqu. 
atic Instructor. 

5. Practice teaching under supervision should be re. 
quired to the extent of twenty-five clock hours (jo 
the Aquatic Instructor) and fifty clock hours (for the 
Aquatic Director), this work to be given under the 
supervision of a professional teacher of aquatics. 

6. An equivalent examination may be given under 
the supervision of the physical education department at 
any teacher-training college or university Sponsoring 
the program to those candidates already on the job for 
two years in paid aquatic work (for Aquatic Instructor) 
and five years in a similar position (for Aquatic Dj- 
rector ). 

7. Execution of a formal application blank and en. 
dorsement by professional aquatic teacher who is a 
member of the Association should be required. 


It is suggested by the committee that any teacher- 
training institution with a major in physical educa- 
tion may operate this program and that any member 
of the National Aquatic Committee and the National 
Secretary of the Association are authorized to give the 
appropriate information to any institution desiring to 
promote this program. This will include a model for 
the application blanks and the certificates of award, 
Each teacher-training institution will assume any ex- 
pense associated with promoting the program and 
there will be no overhead expense to the national 
office of the Association. Such institutions will be 
authorized to charge one dollar for the professional 
certificate awarded, and two dollars for the conduction 
of a professional examination as the equivalent for those 
who apply on an experience basis. The professional 
staff in charge of aquatics at the institution will assume 
the responsibility for giving the tests and awarding 
the certificates. The income collected will be retained 
by the institution except for a one-dollar fee payable 
to the National Aquatic Committee of the American 
Association to cover expense of correspondence and 
forms. Pocket recognition cards of a standard form 
may also be issued by the institution administering the 
program. 

The report recommends continuous operation of 
the National Committee on Aquatic Leadership and 
Program to supervise the development of this work, 
to promote the standards, and to stimulate the develop- 
ment of more aquatic positions of a higher grade. The 
committee will also advise on the upgrading of pro- 
fessional courses in aquatics in the colleges and univer- 
sities serving as training centers. The committee will 
also sponsor an annual meeting at the time and place 
of the National Convention for the purpose of advanc- 
ing professional leadership and programs in aquatics. 
Members of the committee may also be called upon to 
advise on the development of programs in warfare 
aquatics for the duration of the war. At the present 
time this is an urgent need. 

The report of the committee is published in the RE- 
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SEARCH QUARTERLY by special permission of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Association as approved at the 
1942 New Orleans National Convention. The purpose 
is to stimulate discussion and invite reactions from 
members of the Association. Such reactions may be 
addressed to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The list of committee members appears with the 
entire report in The ResEARCH QuarTeRLy for De- 
cember, 1942.—T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois, 
Chairman. 

E have found great solace in the 

Education interpretation of the draft find- 

Of or Through ings; namely, that all the shortcomings 

The Physical revealed through the physical examina- 

tions are to be laid at the door of 

the medical profession instead of ours. There would 

be much truth in that assumption, were it not for the 

fact that we, ourselves, laid claim to this responsibility, 

as well as others to which we do make decided con- 
tributions, but do not control or promote alone. 

We are not the only ones concerned with the promo- 
tion of health, nor the only ones concerned with 
strengthening and building of character and social atti- 
tudes, nor are we the only ones concerned with recre- 
ation. But who else is there in the school and col- 
lege faculty, who can attend to, or even contribute to 
what we have chosen to call physical fitness? This 
education “of the physical,” if you please, we are 
ashamed of, in spite of its recognized need. We have to 
hide behind health, character, recreation—and, we came 
near adding safety education—in order to dignify our 
profession. 

We are not being asked today, “What have you ac- 
complished through the physical?” but rather, “What 
have you done for the physical?” If the draft ex- 
amination had included a test for “strength, vigor, and 
stamina,” qualities which might have accrued from 
“forgotten objectives,” our eyes would have been much 
blacker than the revelation of the health examination 
painted them. Worse than that, there would be no 
possible solace to be found for this short-coming by 
any explanation. We are just plain guilty. The pre- 
vailing tendency of considering physical education as a 
recreation program, has landed us where we are. 

Neither the phrase “through the physical” nor the 
one “of the physical” can be accepted as the fulfillment 
of our particular mission in education. Just as we are 
asked to believe that “through” does not exclude the 
“of,” so must it be argued that the “of” does not ex- 
clude the “through.” Neither can stand alone. Those 
who pursued either of these alone, have failed us. On 
the one hand, they not only forgot other objectives, but 
never recognized them, and condemned them; and on 
the other, they were merely muscle-minded, were stunt 
men, in cither gymnastics, sports, or games, and could 
not interpret either, or any, philosophy or principle, nor 
could they teach, but only entertain. Both in their way 
have been and are a liability to our cause. 

There are those who still find a great satisfaction in 
having once belonged to the American Physical Edu- 
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cation Association, and who subscribe to the now 
many-purposed organization only in body but not in 
spirit. 

Perhaps our military leaders will show us the way 
to make the human body an obedient servant, and put 
meaning in the word “must” again. They suggest put- 
ting meat into our program, which has consisted largely 
of desserts.—Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New York. 


HIS war has caught the American 


A Common people far off base, physically, and 


=e we are scrambling to get back before 
Condition we are put out. No small amount of 


the responsibility for this state rests 
with those among our profession who have been solely 
concerned with physical “education” and “guidance” 
and with training everyone for skills in sports (when 
the facilities for participating in those sports in any 
great degree are largely lacking) while finding no place 
in the program for physical training. Many have been 
opposed to such training, asking, “Physical condition 
for what?” This attitude persisted even after it seemed 
clear that we would probably be at war in a short time. 

Those of us who have been closely attached to the 
physical training programs of the armed forces have 
been appalled at the fact that few of the graduates of 
our professional schools of physical education knew 
how to proceed to condition men in a short time. They 
have had to be brought together in short term service 
schools to acquire this knowledge. As a result, there 
have been many uncoordinated attempts to produce a 
satisfactory program—and with no professional agree- 
ment as to which type of program is best. 

It is obvious that there will be different needs for 
different branches of the service. The paratroops and 
the mountain troops need more cardio-respiratory en- 
durance than do sailors in a submarine. But if we grant 
that each branch may well supplement a sound basic 
physical training with the special emphases demanded 
by that branch, what is the best basic training? What 
is the least common denominator of physical condition ? 
We need to be able to answer authoritatively such 
questions as: What “are the basic elements in physical 
condition that need the most emphasis? Strength? 
Muscular endurance? Cardio-respiratory endurance? 
Agility? Speed? Flexibility? How much relative em- 
phasis should be given to the development of each ele- 
ment? What are the basic physiological principles that 
need to be taken into consideration? What specific 
program items will do the job best and most quickly? 
How should they be taught? What are the essential 
skills that should be included in this basic program? 
How can these be taught the fastest way effectively? 

These and many other questions need to be answered 
by experts in physical education—and authoritatively ; 
not by proclamation, but by experimentally ascertained 
facts. Our enemies are at present ahead of us in these 
lines. It is time that we as a professional organization 
get under way fast to produce a program that works! 
—C.H. McCloy, State University of Lowa. 
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Cincinnali Invites You to the 


Nationd War FZ 


y 


ilness C onference 


W. K. STREIT 


Convention Manager 


HAT?  Forty-eighth National Convention of 
W The American Association for Health, Physi- 

cal Education, and Recreation. When? April 
13, 14, 15, and 16, 1943. Where? Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Gibson Hotel, Headquarters. Why? To plan for “Vic- 
tory Through Fitness.””. Who? You and you and you 
plus top ranking officials from Washington and lead- 
ers in thought and action. How? Any way you can 
get there. “Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

Having given all the answers, permit me to ex- 
pand a bit on number three. The “why” and the “who” 
will be taken care of adequately in the March JouRNAL 
when the complete program makes its appearance. 
Added convention features will also be described in 
some detail. 

Charles Dickens said in his American Notes written 
in 1842: “Cincinnati is a beautiful city ; cheerful, thriv- 
ing and animated. I have not often seen a place that 
commends itself so favorably and pleasantly to a 
stranger at first glance as this does.” He was im- 
pressed also by the trees and flowers with which the 
city was ornamented, and commented on finding the 
people “intelligent, courteous and agreeable.” 

The comment, in general, is readily applicable to the 
Cincinnati of 1943—a century after Dickens’ visit. 
Although it has grown tremendously in area and popu- 
lation since then, and is probably far more highly in- 
dustrialized, it is still a beautiful city, sitting, like 


Night Skyline 


Rome, on its seven hills; but what it probably has mos 
in common with the Cincinnati of Dickens’ day is that 
its people are “intelligent, courteous and agreeable.” 
In other words, Cincinnati is a hospitable city, a virtue 
in which it takes great pride. 


Although, at the moment, the city is geared to a 
war economy as the machine-tool center of America, 
with the employment rolls higher probably than at any 
time in its history, Cincinnati has enjoyed a greater 
economic stability than most other cities. That has 
been due mainly to the diversity of its industries, and 
the fact that it has plodded along on a steady course, 
little affected by ephemeral booms of war times or other 
extraordinary periods. 


Cincinnati claims the historic distincfton of having 
initiated and pioneered in many directions. Having 
made the first bathtub, it also is credited with establish- 
ing the first paid fire department, building and operat- 
ing the first steam fire engine. It boosted the firs 
professional baseball team—the famous Red Stocking: 
of 1869. It established and maintained the first pub- 
lic school in the Northwest Territory ; and in the Ohio 
Mechanics Institute, opened in 1828, it had the first 
trade school west of the Atlantic coast. Woodwar( 
High School, now in its 112th year, is the oldest pub. 
lic secondary school west of the Alleghenies. The Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music is the oldest independent 
school in America devoted exclusively to music ani 
the allied arts. 


INCINNATLI is also said to be the only city in the 
world that has built and operated a railroad—the 
Cincinnati Southern, and it is one of a few cities which 
maintains a municipal university. The first Y.M.C.A. 
in America came into being in Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1848, when the male Sunday School teachers of 
the Central Presbyterian Church organized “The Young 
Men’s Society of Religious Inquiry.” Liberty-loving 
Germans seeking freedom from religious and_ political 
persecution came to Cincinnati in 1848 to found the 
first Turnverein in the New World, including physical 
culture, fine arts, and mental discipline in its curriculum. 
In 1790, General Arthur St. Clair, newly appointed 
Governor of the Northwest Territory, arrived m 
Losantiville and promptly changed its name to Cincin- 
nati, in honor of the Society of the Cincinnati, af 
organization composed of officers of the Revolutionary 
War. 
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University of Cincinnati from the air 


In 1795 Cincinnati boasted a population of 500, 
housed in 94 log cabins and 10 frame houses. Word of 
an empire in the west was spreading in the “crowded 
east,” and men, many of them bringing their families, 
began coming in increasing numbers via flat boat and 
all other forms of river craft. In 1811, the first paddle- 
wheeler, the “Orleans,” came down the river at un- 
precedented speed. After the War of 1812, Cincin- 
nati became the center of river commerce. Marine 
ways were set up and the city was in the business of 
building steamboats. 

Cincinnati became the gateway to the South, and that 
meant much, for the cotton-rich South was booming. 
The Southern planters found it most convenient to 
buy salt pork, flour, and whisky from Cincinnati and 
have it delivered to them by steamboat. By 1940 Cin- 
cinnati was the world’s greatest pork-packing center, 
and was known far and wide as “Porkopolis,” a title 
subsequently lost to Chicago. 


HE Civil War placed Cincinnati in an anomalous 

position. The sympathies of the majority were with 
the Union cause; but the city’s trade was largely with 
the South, and there were some who espoused the 
Southern cause. Prior to the war, there had been an 
awakening to the evils of slavery. It was while residing 
in Cincinnati that Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote at 
least part of her history-making work, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It was here, too, that Levi Coffin conducted 
an important station of the “underground railway” for 
the cause of the Negro slaves. 

During the eighties, politics began to take on a lurid 
aspect in Cincinnati. George B. Cox was beginning 
to rise to leadership in the Republican Party, and his 
subsequent reign as ‘“‘boss” gave the city an unsavory 
reputation of being “gang-ridden.””. The war on ma- 
chine politics ultimately led to the adoption of a charter- 
city manager form of government at the November. 
1924, election by a vote of 92,510 to 41,105. This 
brought into being the proportional representation form 
of election, under which Cincinnati became known as 
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“the best governed city.” 

Canalization of the Ohio River, through a series of 
locks and dams, has done much to restore Cincinnati's 
importance as a center of river traffic. Its importance 
as a rail center was also enhanced by the completion, in 
1933, of a new Union Terminal at a cost of $43,000,000 
—one of the most modern and most beautiful railroad 
passenger stations in the world. 

Cincinnati has had its ups and downs—its bad floods 
and epidemics, its financial panics, along with the rest 
of the nation; but it also has given to the nation presi- 
dents, statesmen, doctors, jurists, musicians, great men 
of science, and the commodities needed to make life 
safer and happier in war and peace. It is certain that 
there is hardly a household in America that does not 
come in contact with some Cincinnati product in its 
daily routine—be it soap, school books, clothing, shoes, 
radios, pianos, watches, greeting cards, refrigerators, 
playing cards, chemicals, pottery, or any one of a vast 
variety of other necessities and luxuries. Guns, shells, 
airplanes, precision instruments, ammunition, surgical 
supplies, and a thousand other items used on the fight- 
ing fronts—on the field, on the high seas, and in the 
air, bear the trade mark of Cincinnati industry. 


OR the introduction of physical education in the 
public schools of Cincinnati, we must go back te 
the year 1857, when Superintendent Andrew J. Rickoff 
said: “The enterprise and liberality of individual 
trustees has resulted in the placing of a few parallel 
bars, horizontal ladders, and circular swings upon the 
playgrounds of four of our schoolhouses.” He con- 
tinued in the same report, “It is respectfully proposed 
that provision be made at once for instructing all the 
teachers now employed in the schools, in such a sys- 
tem of gymnastics as shall be adapted to the several 
grades of the schools, from the sixth to the first.” 
Today, with a highly trained staff of more than one 
hundred teachers, supplemented by hundreds of super- 
vised teachers on the primary level and enthusiastic 
(Continued on page 123) 
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Dancing Comes to Town 


By 


é 


HENRY GLASS 


Needham School, Lodi, California 


VERY Tuesday and Thursday, some of Lodi’s 
E dancing enthusiasts gather for an evening of 

good fellowship and recreation. The positive 
values that may accrue through the sponsoring of a 
community dancing group have been vividly demon- 
strated. It is the hope of this author that this resume 
of our dancing class in Lodi may serve as a source of 
ideas and inspiration for furthering community activi- 
ties. 

Dancing, like the “scope and sequence” idea, started 
from the inside in Lodi. The children started it by 
describing their dance activities in school to their par- 
ents. In time, one of the local organizations invited 
the school dancing teacher to perform and lead a group 
in an evening of folk dancing. Later in the evening, 
numerous individuals inquired as to the possibility of 
a regular dancing group. The suggestion was offered 
that each individual act as a recruiting officer in con- 
tacting new persons. 


Through this personal chain-letter system, through 
dancing performances and group instructien in dancing 
before town groups, through the dancing activities of 
the children, interest was created in a sufficient number 
to organize a class. The superintendent, impressed by 
favorable word from new friends, gave his assent and 
the Lodi Evening Dancing Class began officially. 


Our dancing class was scheduled for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 7 to 9 p. M. Sponsored by the school 
board, funds were appropriated for an instructor and 
a pianist. The pianist was secured from the high 
school and was quite satisfactory. A good pianist is 
an asset in teaching dancing. 

Later it was found necessary to make two changes. 
Because of the nearness to the dinner hour, the hours 
of the class were changed to 8 p.m. The departure 
of our capable pianist made it necessary to use phono- 


’ graph records. The wide assortment of folk dances 


tunefully arranged on Victor and Decca Records made 
this substitute quite acceptable. 

The dancing class is held in the little theatre of the 
grammar school. Folding chairs make it possible to 
arrange the place quickly for dancing. <A_ bulletin 
board runs the length of the room, making it convenient. 


ODI boasts of many churches that are opposed to 
dancing in principle. Thus, our early advertising 


was restricted to the personal type. It was discovered 
that the friendship of the church groups could be estab- 
lished in various ways, including the following : 

1. Participating in programs sponsored by church 
groups. 


2. Exhibitions performed before various fraterna} 
groups and local organizations. 

3. Participation of children in programs sponsored 
by the P.T.A. 

4. Inviting some of the active church people to par- 
ticipate in the dances or to come and observe. 

Visitors who may just come to look on may serve 
as a vehicle of information. The dancing teacher intro- 
duces himself to visitors and explains the procedure 
of the dancing class. During the course of the eve- 
ning, visitors are encouraged to join in some of the 
simple group dances. The individual responsibility of 
individual members makes the new member or person 
feel like ‘‘one of the gang.” 

One of the best aids for contacting the local towns. 
people is the newspaper. This makes it possible not 
only to inform members of the dancing group but 
serves in giving publicity as to the progress of the 
group. Articles of the following nature are offered to 
the two local newspapers : 

1. Individuals attending classes are listed. 

2. Students are praised for their progress. 

3. Special events, such as dinners, pregrams, and 
excursions, are given publicity. 

4. The enthusiasm and good fellowship are de- 
scribed. 

The bulletin board serves to inform our members of 
various events concerned with dancing. Mounted pic- 
tures of dances and costumes are placed on the wall, 
serving as sources of information and adding to the 
spirit of the dances. Individuals are encouraged to 
add to the collection of pictures by bringing in pictures 
from newspapers and magazines. 

Short talks on dancing are given from time to time 
to increase the appreciation for dancing as an art form. 
Subjects in which the group are interested include the 
history of dancing, ballet dancing, folk dancing, square 
dancing, modern dancing, and costuming. 

Our folk dancing group presents a varied assort- 
ment of individuals. In fact it is really a cross-section 
of the town. Among the members we have a librarian, 
school teachers, postmen, night watchman, soldiers, 
an apron manufacturer, a vineyardist, college girls, a 
secretary, stenographers, a cosmetologist, and a cus- 
todian. In age the people range from a grandmother 
in her fifties to a peppy girl of eighteen. 

Costumes worn by the members add a gay note to 
the evening’s dancing. Boleros and aprons are pro- 
vided for those without costumes, thus lending to the 
spirit of the dancers. The teacher wears a different 
type of costume, thus setting the keynote for others. 
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People like to dress in costumes and should be en- 


couraged to do so because it adds interest. 


HE reigning spirit of our dance group is its good 
Tite This prevailing spirit is essential in a 
small town where the establishing of a good attendance 
is necessary to survive. We have established the 
custom of calling everyone, teacher included, by the 
first names. This ‘aids in breaking down formality 
which is the antithesis of naturalness. Newcomers are 
always welcomed and made to feel a part of the 
roup. They are introduced to various members and 
invited to take part in the dances. 

To prevent, as far as possible, the formation of 
cliques, various devices are used allowing for a fre- 
quent change of partners. Progressive dances as 
“Korobuska,” “Captain Jinks,” “Progressive Schot- 
tische,” “Progressive Cowboy Polka,” and the “Badger” 
are useful to this extent. Dances embodying panto- 
mime and a game element provide variety. Such dances 
include Gustav’s “Skoal,” “Seven Jumps,” “Triple 
Schottische,” and “Little Man In A Fix.” Large group 
dances such as quadrilles and the “Sarba’” develop a 
unity of group feeling. In demonstrating dances, dif- 
ferent individuals are chosen so as not to favor par- 
ticular individuals. 


UE to various circumstances, some of the enrollees 

have at times left the group. In order to bring 
these individuals back to the fold and to inject a more 
direct interest in the group, numerous activities have 
been scheduled. 

Our first activity was a Chinese dinner held in our 
local China Town. Preceding the dinner, we had an 
hour and a half of dancing. Afterward the group en- 
joyed some community singing. 

Perhaps the highlight of our activities was a visit to 
Chang’s International Folk Dancers of San Francisco. 
Not only were our local dancers very well entertained 
but they learned some new dances. The size and in- 
terest of the larger group whetted the appetite of our 
local visitors for dancing. The occasion of being in 
cosmopolitan San Francisco furnished an opportunity 
to visit some of the local dancing spots featuring old 
world entertainment. 

Recently, the group enjoyed a barn dance that was 
preceded by a dinner. The dinner was held in our 
local Home Economics room and was simple and in- 
expensive, yet satisfactory. Members were invited to 
bring outsiders to the dinner as well as the dance. The 
various responsibilities, as cooking, cleanup, serving, 
and entertainment were delegated to various members 
who enjoyed serving in various ways. A small charge 
was made to cover the cost of the dinner. This eve- 
ning was climaxed with community singing led by our 
local music teacher, followed by square dancing. 

At present the group is planning to hold a folk festi- 
val in which various groups from Northern California 
will participate. The opportunity to act as hosts to 
the many enthusiastic folk dancers in California should 
increase the interest of our local dancers and com- 
munity in dancing. The performance of folk dances 
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by groups from other sections should aid in shaping 
the interests and ideas of our local members. 


OLK dancing and social dancing are most effective 

where both sexes participate. Though the draft 
and war industries have depleted the ranks of our male 
members, we have been able to carry on with some of 
the high school boys and some soldier boys who par- 
ticipate enthusiastically. The tempo of the evening’s 
dancing increases in gaiety with a number of men 
present. To satisfy the masculine desire for virile 
dancing, they are encouraged to “swing ’em right and 
swing ’em left, carry them around and show some 
heft.” Special men’s dances such as the “Hopak,” 
“Seven Jumps,” and the “Oxen Dance” appeal to our 
men. 


Though most of our members are interested in folk 
and national dancing, we indulge in social, tap, and 
some modern dancing. In folk dancing, we always 
begin with a group dance that is sufficiently vigorous 
to get “warmed up.” Thus we may begin with a 
circle dance as the “Sarba,” “Farandole,” or “Captain 
Jinks.” Following we turn to dances involving couples 
such as “Waves of Tory,” “Virginia Reel,” “Spanish 
Waltz,” or a “Russian Polka.” To provide for an 
exchange of partners, we mix in a progressive schot- 
tische or polka as the “Badger” or “Progressive Swiss 
Schottische.” 


To keep a happy balance and to satisfy the young 
and old, fast dances are varied with those of a slower 
tempo. Thus, following a dashing Russian “Kohanit- 
ska,’”” we simmer down to a milder “La Varsouviana,”’ 
or “Come Let Us Be Joyful.” Returning with a quick 
whirl and a stamp of the foot, we choose a “Csardas,” 
“Vingierka,” ‘“Cracoviac,” or “Ace of Diamonds.” 
The call is “take your partners, gents,” and squares are 
formed for some quadrilles. These dances are en- 
joyed particularly by some of the older folk. For the 
individual who likes to apply his own particular ver- 
sion with an extra pirouette or a little more strength, 
we offer such dances as “La Cucaracha,” “La Taran- 
telle,” “La Jota,” and “Karmarinskaia.”” Satisfactory 
couple dances include the “Fancy Swedish Schot- 
tische,” “Heel and Toe Polka,” Viennese waltz, and 
the English waltz. 


For variety, the following dances using three persons 
are suggested, “Come Let Us Be Joyful,” “Norwegian 
Mountain March,” “Triple Schottische,” “Crested 
Hen.” For the foursome, we enjoy “Little Man In A 
Fix,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,’ “Money Musk,” and 
“Sicilian Circle.” 


In social dancing, we have had the basic steps of 
the tango, rhumba, foxtrot, samba, waltz, and the 
conga. We utilize one of the four dancing periods of 
the week for social dancing. Members are given a 
chance to combine fundamental steps in more complex 
patterns once they have mastered the fundamentals. 
The social dancing is particularly enjoyable to the 
younger group. It satisfies those who are interested 
in only this aspect of dancing. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Bulletin Board as an Aid 
to Major Tennis Students 


JESSIE GROSSNICKLE 


Texas State College for Women 


HOSE concerned felt that the bulletin board 
ie with which the major tennis class at 

Texas State College for Women experimented 
last spring was an interesting and meaningful one for 
the students. This information relative to the project 
is presented with the hope that other major sports 
classes will be stimulated to experiment along similar 
lines. 


Our situation was more or less typical. An im- 
portant aim of all our major sports courses is to give 
the students methods of teaching the sport. It was in 
an effort to realize this aim more fully that the bulletin 
board project had its origin. 


Enrolled in the class were thirty-two freshmen 
major students, ranging in skill from girls who had 
played number one position on high school tennis 
teams to girls who had never before been on a 
tennis court. But though the members of the class 
varied greatly in skill and in knowledge of the game, 
they were very uniform in another respect. Each had, 
during her previous semester’s work in our depart- 
ment, experienced use of the bulletin board as a teach- 
ing device. And, on the other hand, each was, almost 
without exception, inexperienced in the actual planning 
and preparing of a bulletin board. The bulletin board 
project gave to each student therefore, the opportunity 
to prepare, with individual instruction and assistance, 
a well planned and effective tennis bulletin board. 


Organization and Procedure 


It seemed best to introduce the project the second 
time the class met for lecture ; since much of the subject 
matter of the bulletin boards was to be selected from 
information covered in lectures, the preceding lecture 
provided concrete information upon which it was 
helpful to base our discussion of bulletin board ar- 
rangement. 


The following is an outline of the introduction of the 
project as it was presented to the class. 


I. Purpose of the project. 

A. To acquaint future teachers of tennis, through 
actual experience, with the value of a bulletin board 
as a teaching device. 

1. A bulletin board aids the teacher and the student. 
a) Supplements lectures (e. g. with illustrations, 
more detailed explanations, etc.). 

b) Reviews lectures. 


c) Arouses interest and provokes thought in re- 
lated fields. 
d) Saves time in the presentation of data. 
e) Motivates. 
f) Announces events, gives directions, makes as- 
signments. 
g) Records achievements and class progress. 
h) Provides opportunity for pupil participation. 
i) Serves as an effective medium for exhibiting 
such materials as notebooks, cartoons, drawings, 
photographs, objects, posters, diagrams, graphs, 
clippings, bulletins, etc. 
2. A bulletin board, owing to its nature, provides 
opportunities peculiar to certain forms of visual aid 
for concomitant learning. 


AML STROKES ARF BASED UPON THE SAME 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


@ the racket head travels na circular 
path acound the shoulder. ‘the ball 
moves 1n shroight fine foward the 


@ Chances thal the race! hil the 
ball accurately would be greater 4 the 
teckel moved ina straight line abo. 


HOW can we flalien the arc 9 
through which the racket travels 4 


eMake the ciucle a> large as possible by 
keeping the arm outstretched. 
R sirtking ihe shovider (oot the elbow 
keeping the wrist pum. 


@ the center the cwcle the ball by : 
stepping gorward “inte the ball” 


eMake the arc as long a> possible by: 
making long backswing 
and gollous Through. 


® og the circumgereme a circle 
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a) Develops an understanding and appreciation 
of abstract, graphic, and symbolic representation. 
b) Develops skill in reading relationships and in 
making comparisons. 
c) Develops appreciation and understanding of 
certain principles of art. 
d) Develops ability to learn via a new medium. 
e) Stimulates students to be alert and observing. 
3. A bulletin board is decorative and makes for a 
more attractive environment. 
3. To let the bulletin boards designed during the 
project serve the above uses for the members of the 
class as they study tennis. 
C. To give future teachers skill and confidence in pre- 
paring effective bulletin boards. 


Il. Principles underlying an effective bulletin board. 
A. An effective bulletin board must give information. 
A board which is primarily decorative is of little value 
as a teaching device. 
1. Material should be interrelated, contributing to 
a single idea. (A title for the board will make this 
idea immediately evident.) 
2. Material should be carefully selected.. A board 
‘upon which are posted a few accurate, well-made 
statements, a single clipping or article with an ob- 
viously related point, or a few truly illustrative dia- 
grams or photographs will teach far more than one 
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crowded with a wealth of heterogeneous material. 
B. An effective bulletin board must be so designed that 
it will attract and hold attention. Poor design is a 
more common fault than is failure to offer good teach- 
ing material, and it is an equally serious fault for a 
bulletin board to display excellent material in such a 
way that students are not stimulated to study it. It is 
no more effective as a teaching device than one which 
offers no information. The following are methods, 
based on principles of design, for making a bulletin 
board effective in attracting and holding attention. 

1. Make the bulletin board colorful. Choose two or 
three colors whose combinations are pleasing and make 
these dominate. Posters, diagrams, charts, etc., and 
all lettering can contribute to the color unity of the 
board. An uninteresting black and white notice or 
clipping can be made to tie up with the color scheme 
by thumbtacking it over a larger sheet of colored 
paper. Even colored thumb tacks add a surprisingly 
effective touch of color. 

2. Vary the bulletin board. Each board should be 
so different in design and thought from the preceding 
one that the change is immediately evident to the ob- 
server. Leaving the board, blank for a day or two 
before re-designing it stimulates curiosity and creates 
a feeling of expectancy and readiness for the new 
board. Variety of design may be obtained in many 
wavs. A method which is always interesting and 
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effective is to use the unusual. For example, three 
dimensional objects used on a bulletin board, which 
of course is usually limited to two dimensions, attract 
attention. Also, the use of unusual textures, such as 
cloth, rough paper, adhesive tape “lines” on green 
blotter ‘“‘tennis courts,” etc., serve in the interest of 
variety.? 

3. Make the bulletin board simple. Simplicity of 
design is as important as is unity of thought. Move- 
ment, variety of color, and unusual arrangement can so 
complicate a design that it confuses and tires the ob- 
server, with the result that interest is lost. Arrows 
and directional lines aid in guiding the eye as it moves 
over the board, while captions, titles and labels identify 
and organize the material, making for greater visual 
effectiveness via simplicity. Graphic aids (e. g. maps, 
graphs, diagrams, charts, etc.) are excellent devices 
for simplifying information, and at the same time they 
serve to attract attention. 

4. Because labels and titles are (or should be) used 
on every bulletin board, and because they can so easily 
destroy the effectiveness of an otherwise well-designed 
board, they need special comment. First, use them. 
The title, in particular, unifies the board as to thought. 
Second, in making titles and labels, observe the rules 
of simplicity and variety. They should be short, direct, 
and so designed and worded that they stimulate a de- 


. sire to study the board further. Labels in the form of 


questions are especially provocative of interest. 

5. Make the bulletin board neat. Neatness does not 
refer to the result of tedious, time-consuming close 
work. Actually, meticulous detail is lost on the bulletin 
board, its purpose being better served, therefore, by 
clenn drafting rather than by finish. On the other 
hand, crooked lines, “lop-sided”’ circles, sheets of paper 
the adjacent edges of which do not form right angles, 
torn and bent corners are the things the observer sees 
first,on a bulletin board. 


Observance of margins makes for neatness. The 


1 Aileene Lockhart, “What About the Bulletin Board?”, 
Recreation, Vol. XXXIII, February, 1940, pp. 599-600. 


margin at the bottom should usually be wider than 
that at the top or side. Material on the bulletin board 
should never extend outside the frame of the board. 

6. Balance the bulletin board. This does not mean 
that material posted on the left should be matched 
exactly with that on the right. On the contrary, this 
type of balance (symmetrical balance) is usually static 
and therefore less interesting. It should be used 
sparingly. 

Balance refers to the proper distribution of weight 
of a composition. Elements should be so chosen and 
arranged that the lines, colors, and areas of one portion 
of the board do not appear to overbalance those on the 
rest of the board. 

7. Make all lettering contribute to the effectiveness 
of the design. To do this, color, balance, variety, sim- 
plicity, and neatness must be kept in mind. Lettering 
is probably the simplest phase of bulletin board prep- 
aration, and yet it is the biggest drawback to the 
effectiveness of most bulletin boards. This is due 
primarily to an initial fear most people have of the 
lettering pen. Remember the following : 

a. Anyone who can print with a pencil can letter. 

b. Guide lines should always be used. 

c. There should be more space separating lines of 

lettering than separating words in a line, and more 

space separating sentences than separating words in 
the sentence. 

d. Upper and lower case alphabets should not be 

mixed. 

e. Various styles of lettering (which may be invented 

or found in lettering books) add to the variety of 

the board. However, the styles used on any one 
board should be limited. 

f. Letters should be executed directly in firm, bold 

lines. A bulletin board does not require meticulous- 

ly careful lettering. 


III. Subjects to be covered by the bulletin boards and 
assigninent of these to members of the class. 

Lecture subjects were listed, and each student chose 
from the list a lecture she wished to supplement with 
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q bulletin board display. The list included eleven sub- 
jects: Tennis Literature, Equipment, History of 
Tennis, Etiquette for the Player, Etiquette for the 
Audience, Rules and Officiating, Strokes, Effective 
Practice, Technique and Strategy, Tournaments and 
Players, and Contributions of the Game to the Well- 
Rounded Individual. Since there were 32 students 
two or three were responsible for the bulletin board 
on each subject. 

A tentative order for the lectures and_ bulletin 
boards was then decided upon, with the understanding 
that this order would be altered if tennis events of 
interest to the class made another time a more psy- 
chological one. For example, the lecture and bulletin 
board on Etiquette for a Tennis Audience preceded the 
class’s trip to Dallas to see the professional matches 
played by Donald Budge, Bobby Riggs, Frank Kovacs, 
and Fred Perry; Alice Marble’s T.A.S.W. exhibition, 
for which the freshmen majors officiated, was preceded 
by the lecture and bulletin board on Rules and Offici- 
ating; and the annual college tennis tournament was 
preceded by the lectures and bulletin board on Tourna- 
ments. 

Two students, instead of being assigned a board, 
were held responsible for collecting and posting, in an 
area reserved for this purpose, all current articles, 
newspaper clippings, and photographs of interest to the 
class. 

IV. Art materials available for use in carrying out the 
project and methods for taking care of these materials. 

The material, which was ample for the entire project, 
included 5 sheets 24” x 36” colored construction paper ; 
10 sheets 18” x 24” colored construction paper; 15 
sheets 9” x 12” colored construction paper; 5 sheets 
18” x 24” white bristol board; 1 box crayons; 1 bottle 
India ink; 1 set Speed-ball lettering pens; 1 pen staff; 
1 set Prang Tempera Paints (6 colors and black and 
white) ; 4 lettering brushes of various sizes; 2 water 
color brushes, one large and one small; 5 boxes of 


2Content of these lectures is outlined at the end of this 
article. 


colored thumb tacks; 1 roll adhesive tape; 1 roll 
Scotch tape; 1 paper common pins; 2 packs pipe clean- 
ers; 1 pair scissors; 1 single-edge razor blade; 1 foot 
ruler; 1 yardstick; 1 T-square; 4 containers for hold- 
ing “paint water” (tennis ball cans served adequately 
and seemed appropriate) ; several squares of absorbent 
cloth for use as “paint rags.” 

This material was kept at the gymnasium in a cab- 
inet used only for this purpose. Materials could not 
be taken from the gymnasium. Students were then in- 
structed regarding proper care of brushes and lettering 
pens. 

V. Tennis material most of which may be obtained 
free from sporting goods houses. 

This material, which is an aid in both learning and 
teaching the game, is excellent for use on bulletin 
boards.* From time to time following this introduc- 
tion to the project, the students were reminded to col- 
lect material and to be alert to ideas for their bulletin 
boards. 

The date for each board was announced a week in 
advance. This announcement was necessary, for the 
class met for lecture during inclement weather rather 
than at regular intervals, and thus some of the boards 
could not immediately follow the lecture. 

On learning the exact date on which a particular 
board was due, the two or three students responsible 
for the board met to go over their lecture notes and 
other material. With these in mind they made a 
rough sketch of their plans and divided duties fer its 
execution. They then arranged a conference with the 
instructor at which they received suggestions for im- 
provement. In some cases it was necessary to devote 
part of this time to developing confidence in the student 
of her ability to handle scissors, brush, or lettering 
pen through supervised practice. Occasionally, too, 
information to be presented on the board was of such 
a nature that an inexperienced student could not, with- 

(Continued on page 118) 


*A list of this material may be found at the end of the 
article. 
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The Role of Nutrition in the 
Community Program 


MELVA BAKKIE 


The American Red Cross 


FEW months ago at a meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, I heard a speaker pose four 


questions which, I felt, struck directly at the 
heart of our problems as community workers: “What 
are we trying to dor” “What people are we trying 
to reach?” ‘Who is to do the job?” “How is it to 
be done?” 

I shall try to answer these questions briefly in terms 
of the problem in my field of nutrition education. 

We nutritionists answer the first question quite 
simply. What are we trying to do? We are trying 
to improve American health. We do not say that 
good diet is necessarily and inevitably synonymous 
with good health. There are too many other factors 
involved to allow of such a sweeping statement. But 
we do believe that diet has a definite relationship to 
health, and that every force that contributes to good 
nutrition contributes to health. One such force is 
nutrition education. As community workers we must 
bring the simple, practical facts about food needs and 
food values into the schools and homes and industries 
—to those who select their foods in public eating places 
and to those who prepare food for the public or for 
the family in the home. It is not a subject upon which 
our nation can afford to have its people remain in 
ignorance. 

The fact has always struck me as rather curious that 
we who, as a people, revere the three R’s, are not at 
least perturbed by our far too general ignorance about 
the foods which build and maintain bodies. Yet, 
surely, ignorance of nutrition is the much more dan- 
gerous failing. I have known people who have lived 
to a ripe old age, with lusty vocabulary of “ain’ts” 
_and “he done it’s,” without any noticeable damage to 
blood, bone, muscle, or nerve tissue. Ignorance of 
nutrition, however, is another thing, and its results are 
seen today in many forms that cannot be lightly dis- 
missed if we are concerned about individual welfare 
and national security. Experimental and clinical evi- 
dence points to inadequate diet as a cause of much ill 
health, both physical and mental, and every survey of 
nutrition shows malnutrition to be widespread and 
serious throughout the country. Studies by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of family diets in all income 
groups of the nation show that one-third of our people 
are getting food inadequate to maintain good health. 
Less than one-fourth are getting a “good diet.” 

You may sav, “But, this is an economic problem.” 


Unfortunately, this is true to only too great an extent. 
Some people—far too many people in the richest coun- 
try in the world—do not eat the right foods because 
they can’t afford them. But this is not the whole truth. 
Ignorance of food needs and food values plays its role 
also. It is our responsibility, as community workers, 
to use every possible means of dispelling such danger- 
ous ignorance with knowledge. Where the income js 
limited, our duty is even more pressing. With a knowl- 
edge of food needs and food values, the housewife can 
make certain that no food dollar is wasted on foods 
which do not give the maximum in building health. 


UT it must be obvious that knowledge of foods as 

we are using the term is something more than a 
mere accumulation of facts about food. What we must 
strive for is a functional knowledge, applied to the se- 
lection of foods—a knowledge which becomes a habit 
in action. A headful of facts about minerals and vita- 
mins will not be of great or prolonged service to health 
if the stomach habitually chooses pie and soft drinks, 
to the exclusion of the foods that build and repair the 
body and regulate its various complex functions. 

It is important that good food habits be built early 
in life. For this reason, we who work through the 
community must try to reach the prenatal and pre- 
school mothers. Every such mother must have an 
opportunity to know what the nutritional needs of 
children are and must be offered guidance in develop- 
ing good food habits in the child during the critical 
early years. For the child who has developed good 
food habits early in life, the school has a certain re- 
sponsibility in the continuing of these habits through 
nutrition education. And it has a duty toward the 
child who has not developed these habits in the home. 
Much of the hope for good nutrition attitudes and 
habits lies with the schools. 

What people are we trying to reach with nutrition 
knowledge? We are trying to reach all types. We do 
not even know the full extent of the nutritional prob- 
lem in the United States, but we do know that mal- 
nutrition is serious. So serious, in fact, that it is more 
than an individual and family problem. It is a com- 
munity and a national problem. Our sense of its 
gravity is increased today by our national danger and 
the need for all of us to be equal to the demands that 
the times will make upon us. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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No Room for Idleness 


By 


TUNIS ROMEIN 


Fort George Meade, Maryland 


himself, and attempts to discover what are his 

aims, and his duties, and what is required of 
him, he indeed goes through an awesome and wonder- 
jul experience. He concludes that of necessity, first 
and foremost, he must meet the fundamental require- 
ment of a good physique. One cannot roam about 
sowing seeds of enthusiasm about strong muscles, good 
coordination, and good posture, when all the while one 
is the victim of toothpick legs and banty chest. There 
may be some hope for the unsuccessful business man 
to excel as a commercial teacher, or for the routed 
legal advisor to become a law instructor, but the de- 
merits of a physical educator are material enough so 
that they cannot be hidden. Men tend to judge him 
by what they can see with their eyes. 
"Skill is also fundamentally necessary. Credit goes 
to the man who can do, whether it be badminton, bowl- 
ing, boxing, or batball. Some few quaint individuals 
are blessed with the faculty of teaching skills without 
being able to perform personally, but usually the ability 
to demonstrate engenders a more efficient teaching 
procedure. Leadership with action is effective and 
contagious. It saves time and it sustains morale. It 
is exceedingly important that the physical educator 
shall be skillful. 

Administrative ability is an inescapable require- 
ment. The need of the magic touch which brings order 
out of chaos is always present. So often there are situ- 
ations in which it is necessary to use one basketball 
for three different activities at the same time, or per- 
haps the softball area is needed simultaneously for 
folk dancing and touch football; or possibly a hundred 
dollars worth of equipment must be acquired with a 
forty-five dollar allotment. Such circumstances call for 
management. Occasionally it is important to see that 
the gate receipts continue to hold up while athletic 
teams fail to produce. This problem is very difficult. 
Good sportsmanship does not swell the treasury. But 
aside from money there is the press for time. Lack of 
system wastes the minutes of large groups of people, 
and taxes their patience as well. The success of the 
physical education program may largely be determined 
by practical intelligent organization. Woe to him who 
has no ability to organize. 

The physical director soon discovers that he must 
prove himself almost as versatile as a country doctor. 
Very seldom a week passes that someone doesn’t sprain 
an ankle, skin a knee, or become perturbed about symp- 
toms of appendicitis (often the manifestations, instead, 
of a too-aggressive appetite). In addition, he must 
understand the ins and outs of posture, and why they 


WH sis the physical educator seeks to orientate 
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get that way, and how to improve and correct them. 
He shall deal rigorously with postural defects, having 
the knowledge of which muscles to push and which to 
pull. In the end he shall produce a remolded form, 
which stands tall and straight as the Indian of fiction. 

Many medical duties are not the express responsi- 
bilities of the physical educator, but often it falls upon 
him to see that these works are accomplished. There 
are shots to be given; hearts and lungs to be checked, 
as well as feet and heads. 

The physical education department is also in con- 
stant need of a sanitary engineer. In spite of the 
claimed esthetic values of physical activities, there is 
the hearkening to the primitive on the part of the 
group. The condition of the lockers after a season’s 
use is a good example. The same may be true of uni- 
forms. There must be the constant sensitiveness to dis- 
orderly conditions, and with it an active zeal to keep 
surroundings sanitary and wholesome. 

Safety measures and first aid deserve constant at- 
tention. The leader must be alert to dangerous condi- 
tions on the playground. He must not allow courts 
to be obstructed with foreign objects; he must check 
on rough ground which may cause ankle sprains; he 
must avoid the dangers of faulty equipment. If acci- 
dents do happen, he shall know what to do until the 
doctor comes. An awareness of all these details vir- 
tually implies the outlook and professional mien of a 
physician. 


- THIS modern day it is quite important for the 
physical educator to see that he is born with at 
least a fair amount of mathematical acumen. His 
profession has enthusiastically responded to the beckon 
of education generally in regard to the use of statistics. 
As a result, the little boy who in ages past played 
with reckless abandon on the sandlot or in the pasture, 
is now in danger of finding himself shackled with 
meters on his ankles, and springs on his fingers which 
measure his goings to and fro as he participates in his 
child-like pastimes. 

It falls upon the up-and-coming director to statisti- 
cally evaluate his little living machines as they scurry 
back and forth across the playground or the gymnasium. 
It becomes necessary for him to screen himself about 
with a barrage of means, medians, modes, percentiles, 
quartiles, and normal probabilities. He must exercise 
himself to great length obtairiing exact measurements 
of chinning, dipping, leg-lifting, gripping, and back- 
lifting. He shall thereby determine the extent of ma- 
turity, power, size, motor educability, balance, endur- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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How We Do lt 


Sing a Song of Ten Pins 
OWLING is the theme of my song. Three million women 
in the United States are now playing variations of this ten- 
pin theme. This is a fact. The fact alone with no help from 
the ebony ball knocked me for a strike when I heard someone 
make the statement. 

Like a feminine Rip Van Winkle, I woke up to find that 
while I had slept, bowling had gone society and moved to the 
right side of the track. It had gone highbrow and moved into 
the colleges. I woke up. I visited one of the bowling alleys. 
Now there are three million and one feminine bowling addicts. 
I’m sold on bowling and I’m selling it now to my students. 

The bowling alley is a dignified place where athletically the 
female of the species is often more deadly than the male. 
Playing the ten pins is a sport where feminine weakness is 
strength. Girls have rhythm. Girls don’t try to wreck the 
place or kill the pin boys. Girls take it easy. All these things 
make for better bowling. 

With a tradition of athletic superiority behind them, college 
fellows in the adjoining alleys first scoff, then look with amaze- 
ment at a wisp-of-a-coed whose ball “finds the pocket,” while 
his picks a “cherry.” Amazement gives way to admiration and 
about the fourth line, he has moved over to bowl with his 
feminine neighbor. 

We have no Joe Falcaros and Ned Days in our school, no 
Mrs. McCutcheon, but we like bowling. We talk bowling— 
splits, and spares. No pedagogical tricks are necessary to 
persuade the coeds to practice. The school sanctions us as a 
club. School credit can be had for it by petitioning. 

We are far from being alone in this bowling movement for 
youth. Prep bowling has come a long way since Tilden High 
School, Chicago, pioneered the movement in 1934. Then they 
started the prep ball rolling with four teams made up of four 
boys and a teacher on each team. All the Chicago high schools 
encouraged boys and girls to bowl soon afterwards, and the 
program was endorsed by the athletic department of the board 
of education. The membership in Chicago school clubs is now 
approximately 20,000, of which one-third are girls. 

Mr. Milton Raymer, a former school man who gave up teach- 
ing to go all out for bowling for American youth, believes “it is 
better that we, as teachers and bowlers, assist the thousands 
of youngsters of high school age in bowling in the proper 
manner under strict supervision as to environment and conduct, 
with a uniformly recognized program than let these youngsters 
bowl unsupervised as individuals in unknown alleys.” 

With this in mind the American High School Bowling Con- 
gress was founded. It held its second National Telegraphic 
Bowling Contest last April. It sanctions leagues under a 
standard program which requires the observance of uniform 
rules. Bowling alleys are not approved unless they observe 
the following rules: 

1. No boy or girl is allowed to smoke while participating in 
a sanctioned league of the A.H.S.B.C. 

2. If there are pin ball machines in the establishment the 
students are not allowed to play them before, during, or after 
their league bowls. 

3. No alcoholic beverages are sold while a high school league 
is bowling. If alcoholic beverages are sold in an adjoining 
room, the door must be locked while the league is bowling. 

The profit which the proprietor makes from the high school 
league is nil. I’ve checked it. It’s not the profit business 
makes nor the environment of the public alleys, but traveling 
away from the campus which causes us worry. So why not 
our own alleys? The cost varies from $1,500 to $3,000, de- 
pending upon where purchased and how well laid. But when 
one considers that bowling is not for a select few but could be 
the hub of a program, the cost seems small. 


There is a movement in the direction of school-owned alleys 
Colleges and universities are installing alleys on their oui 
campuses. In the Big Ten, says Mr. Raymer, Purdue, Wis. 
consin, Minnesota, Chicago, and Illinois have already installeq 
bowling alleys. These alleys are assisting, says the same au- 
thorty, “in financing their athletic programs and are being 
used practically 24 hours a day.” 

The number of bowlers in the United States is approximately 
16 million. What’s bowling got, you ask, that keeps them 
rolling? Well, ask any of these people! Sixteen million make 
a pretty good jury. So on the spur of the moment, I’d say we 
had better educate our bowling thumbs along with that other 
sixteen million. 

BetH HIGHTOWER 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


Natural Obstacle Courses 


ee articles I have read recently contain the descrip- 
tion of some obstacle course of a school, army, or navy 
training program. Several meetings and conventions which | 
have attended lately have provided speakers who have given 
descriptions of courses and explained how to build them. Most 
of the contemporary literature tells how to construct artificial 
courses. These consist of different types, all the way from 
tunnels to complex, labyrinth, jungle-gym ladders. 

While many of these plans are highly economical as far as 
the cost is concerned, still they do necessitate money outlay. 
I wonder how many have thought of building a natural ob- 
stacle course on the campus or near-by. Many schools in urban 
areas will probably not have the space or natural layout to 
build such a course. However, I believe that the overwhelming 
number of schools in this country would provide abundant 
natural facilities if only the areas at the schools and in the 
immediate vicinity are carefully surveyed. 

Montclair State Teachers College Department of Physical 
Education has two natural obstacle courses on its campus called 
Commando Trails. There could just as well be two or three 
more. These provide plenty of physical conditioning and they 
have not cost a cent. The boys in the classes have helped lay 
out and blaze the trails. A description of our courses may give 
someone an idea of planning a similar setup. 


Course A 


This course is about 800 yards long, or nearly a half-mile. 
Distance can be used advantageously as an important factor in 
outlining a course if such a course is filled with interesting 
hurdles. Each obstacle on our trails has its own nickname, from 
the “Belgium Fort” to “Solomon Island Gulley.” 

1. Start from a given line; travel 27 yards to the first ob- 
stacle. This consists of two large glacial boulders about 6 feet 
high. After mounting these rocks, it is a 6-foot jump to the 
ground. 

2. Further on, about 203 yards, is a 6-foot stone wall which 
was made where a roadbed was built up. This is a 6-foot 
jump-off. 

3. The trail leads 43 yards further to a wall enclosing the 
football stadium. One must jump off this 7-foot wall, go along 
the other side 35 yards, and then climb back over it. 

4. The next 15-yard distance discloses an 8-foot wall built 
to hold back ashes in back of the boiler house. This wall is 
to be scaled. 

5. The trail doubles back and after a 56-yard distance, the 
first 6-foot wall is climbed. 

6. Thirty yards further are two trees between which a 10- 
yard rope is strung. This was taken out of the gymnasium 
and is hung 7 feet off the ground. This can be crossed by 
walking hand over hand. 

7. From here the trail drops down a distance of 17 yards to 
12 concrete steps and to the girls’ athletic field; thence 50 yards 
to another flight of 27 concrete steps, which must be ascended 
to the road above. 

8. A 160-yard journey leads to the college outdoor amphi- 
theatre. This consists of 23 steps, each 214 feet high, and laid 
on a 30-degree grade. After climbing these steps for 30 yards, 
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3 7-foot wall found at the top must be mounted. 
9, An 80-yard ee Seen wild” terrain brings one to 
f this steep hill. 
_ «sigs it is 70 yards to the finish line, which is 
located between two trees a few feet apart. 
Course B 

1. This course is about 750 yards long and starts at a forked 
tree between which forks all must pass. ; 

2. Next to the tree 1s a football tackling dummy upright 
over which the participant must walk hand over hand. 

3, Further on 60 yards is a picnic bench. This is vaulted. A 
few yards further is another bench which is larger, and a 7-foot 
fireplace. One must go under the bench, mount the fireplace, 
and jump off. ; 

4. There is another bench to jump over here. Further on 26 
yards is a forked tree to pass through. A few yards to the 
side is a tree ladder to climb over. This consists of 2 logs 
fastened between two trees. 

5. The trail then leads 55 yards to another log bench. This 
is narrow and is traversed as a balancing log. 

6. Ten yards further there is a steep descent of a 45-degree 
hill strewn with rocks. It is 92 yards to the bottom. The path 
crosses over to a gully. 

7. This rock-strewn gully leads 105 yards back up to the top. 

8. A log 10 yards across is placed over the gully at the top. 
To cross this requires skillful balancing. This leads to the 
tree crotch a few feet away, through which one must pass. 

9, An old deserted house basement 52 yards further on pro- 
vides the next obstacle. It is an 8-foot jump to the bottom. 
Then the opposite wall must be scaled. 

10. There is a 4-foot hand vault 37 yards further. This con- 
sists of a log fastened between two trees. 

11. The trail then leads through a rough piece of ground 66 
yards to a steep hill. This hill has a 60-degree pitch and is 
20 yards high. 

12. Once on top of the hill, it is 26 yards to a gully, 3 yards 
wide, over which one must jump or go through. 

13. Then there is a 63-yard descent from the hill through a 
swale and up another hill where the trail winds for 105 yards. 

14. The trail goes along the top of this hill, and then down 
the side of it. The descent is about 28 yards through rough 
terrain. There is a huge “foxhole” or pit astride the path, 
which leads down to the practice football field. 

15. From here it is about an 80-yard distance to a pair of 
goal posts which constitute the finish line. 

We run our Commando Trails in three ways (1) individually, 
(2) in pairs, and (3) in teams. Boys and teams are timed and 
their name and time posted on the physical education bulletin 
board where all can see. The courses are standardized and we 
are making our own norms. Both courses average around 
5 minutes to do them, the best time being around 4 minutes flat. 

Every physical education class ends by running the obstacle 
course. This takes place in rain, shine, or snow. Hazards 
have been reduced to a minimum. The boys are getting tough- 
ened up and they like it. They helped build the courses which 
belong to them. We are picking a team of 10 men from our 
school to challenge other institution teams on an intercollegiate 
level. We are substituting this for cross-country activity this 
year. Not only do the physical education classes go over these 
courses each time, but the football squad does Course B each 
night after practice, doubtless a factor in the conditioning of 
our football team. Also our school military organization uses 
the course as part of their physical fitness program. This does 
not include the many boys and girls who go over the courses 
for recreation during all hours of the day. 

Many of us as kids used to play this game but under a dif- 
ferent name. We called it “Follow the Leader,” or “Black-out.” 

Commando courses are in the “air” right now. If you 
haven’t money, you can still have one by taking stock of your 
natural surroundings. You'll be surprised how simple and easy 
it is, and how much enthusiasm will be generated. 


Etpon D. Brinley 
State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Red Cross First Aid and Life Saving Program 


HE development of the safety programs of this country 

has resulted from the increased hazards of our mechanical 
age. The instinct of self-preservation has made it necessary 
for us to learn to defend ourselves against the dangers of 
the mechanical part of our modern life. 


Certain efforts in the safety field have produced definite 
results after obtaining the cooperation of all those persons and 
organizations who are responsible for training individuals. The 
proper approach to safety is through making an individual think 
of safety as a part of his daily life. 

Schools are particularly interested in the fact that the younger 
children, those between the ages of five and fourteen, are most 
in danger of death from motor vehicles, secondarily from 
drowning, and then from burns. The high school and the 
college group fatalities are listed in the same order. It is to 
be noted, however, that in the younger age group most of the 
deaths to children occur when these children are pedestrians 
or in motor vehicles driven by adults. Pedestrian training 
is most essential to this group. The next group needs train- 
ing in the driving and handling of motor cars since many in 
this age group are responsible for a high death rate because 
of their carelessness or ignorance in driving. In the older 
age group (15 to 24), falls—showing the results of violent and 
dangerous activities—replace burns as the third most im- 
portant cause of death. 

In order for safety to be effective it must be thorough. Last 
year the reduction in motor car fatalities was the result of a 
recognition by those concerned that there can be no half-way 
measures nor indifferent treatment of this problem. 


Safety is good business as well as good humanitarianism. 
The cost to society in medical and nursing care and loss of 
a prospective or producing citizen is great. 

In order for a safety program to be successful those re- 
sponsible for the development of the program must be con- 
vinced of its need. Persons at the head must have safety 
training and show how to support the safety movement. 

The Red Cross has been associated with the movement of 
safety for almost thirty years. It has grown up with this 
movement and offers three programs. 

Home and Farm Accident Prevention is a program of dis- 
tribution of discussable material and check lists for inspec- 
tion of homes by the children of the country in company with 
their parents. Thousands of school children through this pro- 
gram not only learn safety for themselves but teach safety to 
their parents and make their homes more satisfactory dwelling 
places. 


The First-Aid Program although immediately concerned 
with the proper treatment of an injured person before medical 
assistance may be obtained also has a definite preventative 
value. There are Red Cross First-Aid Courses taught in 
many of the lower grades of the secondary schools—the Junior 
Course. Also many of the high schools and colleges teach the 
Standard Course. 

An example of results from safety efforts is demonstrated 
by the Red Cross Lifesaving and Water Safety Program. 
With the assistance of the thousands of persons who desired 
water safety training, Red Cross leadership has been respon- 
sible for a 50 per cent reduction in drownings in the last twenty- 
five years. If we are to continue to have a reduction in 
drownings, it is necessary that those who are not now con- 
sidered as individuals needing water-safety instruction be 
trained at least in the elements of safety when near or in the 
water. 

As in any other movement affecting the welfare of the people 
at large whether children or adults, the schools have a great 
responsibility. Probably in no other subject have the schools 
a greater duty to discharge these duties and discharge them 
well than in. the promotion and development of safety. 


Epwin H. 
Director, First Aid and 
Life Saving, Pacific Branch 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


Standing Committees of the Association 1942-1943 
CoMMITTEE TO WORK WITH THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Term 
District Expires 
W. K. Streit, 216 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, 


C. W. Miles, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. Eastern 1943 


C. L. Glenn, Board of Education, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal...Southwest 1945 
Ruth Houston, State Teachers College, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. Eastern 1944 
Claire Johnston, 1531 Leimert Blvd., Oakland, 
Cah... Southwest 1943 
Vaughn Blanchard, 467 West Hancock, De- 
Virginia Lee Watts, High School, Univer- 
sity City, Mo. Central 1944 
Clifford E. Horton, 606 Normal Street, Nor- 


CoMMITTEE ON COOPERATIVE STUDY OF 
PRroFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin College, Ober- 


Elizabeth Halsey, <ennliee of Iowa, Iowa 

Clair V. Langton, “Oregon “State ‘College, 


Lt. Comdr. W. H. Orion, 407 Teresita Blivd., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Southwest 1943 
Katherine Montgomery, Florida State College 


for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. ......... ..Southern 1944 
Dorothy Bateman, Sage Gymnasium, Cornell 

Univeraity, Whaca, IN. Eastern 1945 
B. M. Hellenberg, Monroe Public Schools, 


CoMMITTEE ON Honor AWARDS 
Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Central 1945 
Dorothy La Salle, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 


A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash... Northwest 1943 


Emil Rath, Board of Education, Indianapolis, 


J. E. Morrison, State Teachers College, 

......... Central 1944 
* Fannie Shaw, Florida State College jor 

Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Southern 1944 
John Bovard, University of California, Los 


Edith M. Gates, National Y.W.C.A., 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.........Eastern 1945 


CoMMITTEE ON Motion Pictures 

Pauline B. Williamson, Metropolitan Life In- 

surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 

New York, Eastern N. Y. (Chairman)....Eastern 1943 
Francois D’Eliscu, 509 West 122 St., New 

Lt. Comdr. C. W. Davis, Recreation Office, 

Recruit Training Division, U. S. Naval 


Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill... Southwest 1944 
Jeannie M. Pinckney, University of Texas, 


. . Term 
District Expires 
Lt. Comdr. Charles B. Cranford, 3rd U. S. ; 

Naval District, Morale Division, 90 


Church Street, New York, Eastern 1943 
Irma Gene Nevins, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 1945 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 3408 Kenwood Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. (Chairman) .................... Central 1943 
Jessie Garrison, State Department of Educa- 

tion, Montgomery, Ala. Southern 1943 
Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College,  Welles- 


Lt. Paul R. Washke, Rm. 1023, Exchange 
Bldg., Headquarters, 13th Naval Dis- 


Vaughn S. Blanchard, 467 W. Hancock, De- 


Lt. Comdr. Wm. K. Dunn, Office of Recruit 
Training, U. S. Naval Training Station, 


COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT Historica 
F. W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Chairman) 1944 
W. G. Anderson, Box 1911, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. ........... : _.. Eastern 1943 


Carl Schrader, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. ‘y. Eastern — 1943 
James E. Rogers, 315 4th Avenue, New York, 


¥. Eastern 1943 
5. Staley, University of Illinois, “Urbana. 

Jean Cave, Colorado State College of ‘Educa- 

Winifred Van Hagen, State Board of Edu- 

cation, Sactamento, Cal: Southwest 1945 
Mary C. Coleman, Women’s College, Greens- 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Ima James, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 

man, Okla. (Chairman) ........... Southern 1945 
Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 

tion, State Capital, Salt Lake City, Utah ..Southwest 194 
Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. ............. _...Central 1943 
Florence Lawson, University ‘of ‘Tiinois, Ur- 

|| ... Midwest — 1943 
Gilbert F. Loebs, Colby College, Waterville, 


Lt. Paul R. Washke, Rm. 1023, Exchange 
Bldg., Headquarters, 13th Naval District, 


W. J. Wittich, State Teachers College, La 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, Austin, 


Southern 194 
Ellis Champlin, State Department of Educa- 


Ben Miller, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT WILL MEET WITH 

THE NATIONAL 

We are happy to announce that the Southern District 

of the A.A.H.P.E.R. has accepted an invitation to meet 

with the National and the Midwest District at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, April 13-16, 1943. We hope many Southern 

District members will attend and be helped by the 
interesting programs being planned. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PAMPHLET 
“Physical Fitness Through Physical Education fer 
the Victory Corps’—Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet 
No. 2, is now available at 25 cents per copy. Write to 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Term 
District Expires 
Pauline Frederick, Kamehameha School for 


Girls, Honolulu, Hawaii Southwest 1943 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 3408 Kenwood Street, 

Robert H. Hager, Board of Education, Ta- 

Dorothy Williams, 6416 Lakewood Avenue, 

John J. Carmody, Boys’ High School, 832 

Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. ............. Eastern 1945 


Epiror1AL COMMITTEE | 
C. H. McCloy, University of lowa, Iowa 


W. W. Patty, University of Indiana, Bloom- 


Lt. George Gloss, Division of Physical Train- 

ing, New Navy Building, Arlington 

Annex, Arlington, Va. Southern 1943 
Lois Fahs, Williamatic State Teachers Col- 

lege, Williamatic, Conn. ................................ Eastern 1944 
J. F. Williams, R. F. D. #2, Peekskill, 


Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lin- 

Jeannie M. Pinckney, University of Texas, 

Louise Strachan, National Tuberculosis As- 

sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York.......... Eastern 1945 
Leonard Larson, Springfield College, Spring- 


GENERAL PoLiclES COMMITTEE 

Harry L. Scott, the Rice Insitute, Houston, 

Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Ann 

Hiram A. Jones, State Department of Edu- 


Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer- 

Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College 

for Women, Denton, Tex. Southern 1945 
V. K. Brown, Adams Building, Burnham 

Park, 22nd St. Station, Chicago, Ill. .......Midwest 1945 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
Grace E. Jones, High School, Summitt, N. J., 


1943 
Willard Greim, 414 Fourteenth Street, Den- 

ver, Colo. | 1944 
Pauline Frederick, Kamehameha School for 

Girls, Honolulu, Hawaii ..........0..-.-.....000-.-.-- Southwest 1944 
Lestle Sparks, Williamette University, Sa- 


Jessie Garrison, State Deparment of Edu- 
_ cation, Montgomery, Ala. Southern 1943 
Kirk Montague, Board of Education, Nor- 


Charles C. Cowell, Ohio State University, 
Midwest 1945 


CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 
Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College. Co- 
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Term 
District Expires 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Sally Lucas Jean, 440 West 24th Street, 
John Brown, Jr., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
Margaret Brown, Panzer College, East 
William Ralph LaPorte, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jesse F. Williams, R. F. D. #2, Peekskill, 
Max Chapman, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. ..... 


eastern 1945 
... Eastern 1945 
1943 
Eastern 1943 
Southwest 1944 
astern 1944 


Midwest 1945 


COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Ur- 


Regina Fejes, Director of Recreation, Shar- 


Leon Kranz, Northwestern 
Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boul- 

C. J. Hart, Brigham Young University. 
Helen Snow, Y.W.C.A., Broadway & Tay- 


Southwest 1944 
...Northwest 1943 


Bernard Hughes, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. Eastern 1945 
Dorothy L. Zirbes, 141 Nixon Avenue, 
Staten Island, New York Eastern 1943 
(Note: The Committee on Aquatic Leadership is also a 
standing committee. Committee appointments must await 
Board of Directors’ approval of an operating code. A list of 
committee members may be found in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
Dec., 1942, page 530.) 


Letter From Mr. Studebaker 


U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 


January 4, 1943 


Yo tHE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FoR HEALTH, PuysicaL EpucATION, AND RECREATION: 

The war has caused the leaders of our armed forces and 
also of civilian groups to realize more forcibly than heretofore 
the importance of maintaining a high level of physical effi- 
ciency on the part of all who may be called upon to contribute 
manpower during the duration. The opportunities presented 
to persons engaged in health work, physical education, and 
recreation for rendering services to meet wartime needs are 
not exceeded by those offered any other professional group. 
Consequently, the nation is looking to your organization to 
give much assistance in the development of programs in all 
schools and colleges. 

The U. S. Office of Education, during the past few months 
has worked in close cooperation with representatives of your 
profession, the Army, the Navy, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Division of Physical Fitness of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services in the preparation of 


Gene Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers 
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Hotel Gibson Room Rates 
Hotel Gibson will guarantee 600 rooms for the ex- 
clusive use of our delegates as indicated below: 
Single Double 


50 singles $2.75 

125 singles 3.00 $4.50 
100 singles a2 5.00 
100 singles 3.50 5.50 
50 twins 5.50 
25 singles 4.00 

25 singles 4.50 

50 twins 6.00 
25 twins 6.50 
50 twins 7.00 


In addition, Hotel Gibson will guarantee 25 dormitory 
rooms for our delegates. These dormitory rooms will 
house from 4 to 10 persons in each room and _ the 
rates for these accommodations are as follows: 

Three persons to a room 2.00 per person 

Four persons to a room $1.75 per person 

Five or more persons to a room $1.50 per person 

Each person in the dormitory accommodations will be 
furnished a single bed equipped with the same inner- 
spring mattress as is used throughout the hotel. 

Hotel Gibson guarantees to accommodate a minimum 
of 1,300 persons if the rooms listed above are used to 
accommodate a capacity in each case. 

GarRAGE RATES 

Hotel Gibson will make garage arrangements for 

delegates and will issue cards to be presented by dele- 


gates to the garage, entitling them to the following 
special rates: 
In and Out Privileges $4.00 for a four-day period 
Dead Storage $3.00 for a four-day period 


Other Hotel Accommodations in Cincinnati 
NETHERLAND PLAZA 
Room for one per day $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and up 


Room for two per day 


Double . . . . $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, $8.00 and up 

SINBIE $6.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00 and up 
Suite—Parlor, Bedroom, 

and Bath $11.00, $12.50, $15.00 and up 


METROPOLE HoTEL 
Room for one per day: 


$2.50 and up 

Without bath 2.00 and up 
Room for two per day: 

Double. bed .......................... $4.50 and up 

Twin beds 5.00 and up 


Patace Hotei 
Room for one per day. $1.50 and up 
Room for two per day: 
Double bed. .......... 2.50 and up 
Sinton 
Room for one per day $2.75 and up 
Room for two per day: 
Double bed _........ $4.50 and up 
beds) 5.00 and up 


three manuals on physical fitness for schools and colleges. 
These groups have also cooperated in conducting nine Regional 
Training Institutes for the purpose of introducing and inter- 
preting the high school physical fitness program to school 
administrators and teachers throughout the country. 

I wish to thank the members of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for the services 
they are rendering the cause of physicali fitness for all Ameri- 
cans and to urge their continued efforts for this purpose. 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) J. W. STuDEBAKER, 
Commissioner 


Election of an Executive Secretary 

Association members, particularly those who are on the 
Representative Assembly, should have in mind the fact that 
the election of an Executive Secretary will be on the agenda 
at the regular business meeting in Cincinnati. President Jay 
B. Nash has asked Mr. August Prizlaff, President-Elect, to 
be Chairman of a Board of Directors’ Committee to receive 
suggestions and make recommendations. 

An abstract of the present terms of the contract taken from 
the official minutes, is available at the Washingon office and 
will be sent upon request to any member. Suggestions are 
invited from not only the Representative Assembly but from 
any member. Please send them directly to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Suggestions Requested 
Suggestions relative to Association policies are solicited 
from all members. Any member having a suggestion is 1a- 
vited to send it to Dr. Harry Scott, Chairman of the General 
Policies Committee, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Fellowships To Be Granted 
Through funds made available by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, the U. S. Public Health Service will grant 20 fellow- 
ships to qualified individuals leading to a Master’s Degree in 
Public Health at the University of North Carolina. Anyone 
who feels that he would be interested or believes he is qualified 


should write the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Sery- 
ice, Washington, D. C., for application blanks. This should 
be done immediately, as the completed blanks must be post- 
marked not later than March 1. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


By Lucia Ernst, Larchmont, New York 


Margaret Hitchcock, of New York State says, “We are 
really getting started on a Physical Fitness program. There 
are six sections throughout the state where fine organizations 
exist or are being formed. Physical Education women from 
all institutions: schools, public and private, colleges, churches, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, etc., are uniting to carry out programs for their 
communities as well as for their own work. Conventions, 
work-days, and refresher courses are being planned and held. 
The programs sponsored are chiefly classes in conditioning 
gymnastics, but folk dancing, square dancing, badminton, and 
an increased field hockey program for adults and out of 
school players are included.” The WGAA of Westchester 
County, for example, held a working conference at the Isaac 
Young High School in New Rochelle, on January 16, at which 
time Commando tests for girls, active games, emergency skills, 
and rhythmic activities were on the program. 


* * * * 


From the Rating Committee we hear that a new Board has 
been formed in Pittsburgh, with Ruth Wetter as Chairman, 
and that a group in Montreal, Canada, has been promoting 
rating of officials. Miss Hilda Bell writes: “We had twenty- 
five girls taking the course, which we felt was very satisfac- 
tory. There is quite a small group playing girls’ rules, only 
about fifteen“igh schools, as the French-speaking schools do 
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ny leagues, and the city leagues play boys’ rules. 


a in al ” 
pote cae thanks from the rating committee for the help. 


* 


Dr. Edna Schrick, formerly of Oberlin College, has gone 
nto private practice in Oberlin. Miss Jenny Turnbull, re- 
. tly of George Washington University, is now a Lieutenant 
oe the WAVES and is stationed at the University of 
= Rachel Benton, who was at DePauw University, 
now at the University of Maryland. Miss Laurie Campbell, 
University of Michigan, is living at 100 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. Mrs. Elizabeth Y. Meyers, formerly of New 
York University, is now living at Vienna, Virginia. 


Among girls in sports taking part in national defense as 
well as joining the armed forces are the following hockey 
players : Sally Orchard of North Jersey has _joined | the 
WAACS, whose officers’ training course includes Miss Winifred 
Wolff, President of the Philadelphia Association. Phyllis 
Turman is now working at Douglas Aircraft at Los Angeles. 
Evelyn Barnes, Ann Arbor President, works ina defense plant. 
The Kenworthys are devoting many hours of service to the 
Red Cross Motor Corps. Betty Shellenberger has a job with 
Bendix Corporation making parts for planes. Nellie Robbins 
and June McCann of the Los Angeles Association have joined 
the WAVES. Marjorie Morrow and Mary Brockett of De- 
troit work in a munitions factory after teaching each day! 
Louise Washburn is now directing social and recreational 
activities at Columbia Aircraft, Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern District «+ 
+ Association News 


MASSACHUSETTS ‘ By Mary Isabel Caldwell 

The Massachusetts Society for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its annual business meeting Friday, De- 
cember 4, 1942, at 8:45 in the evening at the Boston Teachers 
College. 

After a brief introduction by the president, Mr. Walter Cox, 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer were read and 
accepted. The slate presented by the nominating committee 
was voted upon by ballot. The results of the election were 
as follows: President—Margaret Rowe; President-Elect—Her- 
bert A. Robbins ; Secretary—Mary Isabel Caldwell; Treasurer— 
Norman Fradd; Vice-President, Physical Education—Nelson 
Walke; Vice-President, Health Education—Elna Perkins; 
Vice-President, Recreation—Helen Bauncey. 

Preceding the business meeting there was a demonstration 
of activities for the high school physical fitness program. 
Exercises for girls were presented by girls from the Sargent 
School of Physical Education, directed by Miss Edmee Robert, 
Springfield Public Schools. Rhythmic exercises for girls were 
presented by girls from Bouve School of Physical Education, 
directed by Miss Pauline Chellis, Bouve School of Physical 
Education. A grass drill for boys was presented by boys from 
Boys’ Latin School, directed by Mr. Herbert Robbins, Spring- 
field Public Schools. 

Following the business meeting there was a series of short 
talks emphasizing the importance of the physical fitness pro- 
gram for both boys and girls, the need for such a program in 
high schools, and ways for putting the program into an already 
crowded schedule. The speakers were Lieutenant Commander 
Olson of the U. S. Navy, Mr. Gray of Springfield, Miss 
Robert, and Mr. Robbins of Springfield. 

A series of Sectional Physical Fitness Institutes has been 
held throughout the state. A typical one was held at Spring- 
field College, in Springfield, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
December 12. The opening session included the following 
speakers: Mr. Walter Cox, Springfield College; Dr. Ernest 
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M. Best, President, Springfield College; Captain Frank G. 
Erskine, Assistant Chief, Special Service Branch, First Service 
Command, Boston; Miss Ruth Evans, President, Eastern Dis- 
trict, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Mr. Daniel J. Kelly, State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education. 

There were demonstrations of Ranger Activities, testing 
procedures and exercises, apparatus and rhythmic activities, 
and aquatic activities. : 

A consultation period was led by Lt. Elizabeth Price of the 
WAACS, Lt. Weston of the WAVES, and Lt. Col. Bank of 
the Army. 

Those who acted as consultants were Franklin Gray, Ruth 
Evans, Dr. E. M. Best, Leslie Judd, Charles E. Silvia, Louis 
Appel, and Theresa Lammers. 

The committee in charge of program consisted of Franklin 
J. Gray, Director of Physical Education, Springfield Public 
Schools; Ruth Evans, Associate Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Springfield Public Schools; Walter A. Cox, Acting 
Director, Division of Health and Physical Education, Spring- 
field College. 


NEW JERSEY 

Institutes on Physical Fitness for the Victory Corps through 
School Physical Education and Health Education were held 
in New Jersey on the following dates: January 8 and 9, 
Newark; January 15 and 16, Atlantic City; January 19 and 20, 
Asbury Park; January 29 and 30, Morristown; February 2 and 
3, Camden; February 8 and 9, Trenton. 

The programs were presented in two sections, one on physi- 
cal education and the other on health education. 

School superintendents and supervising principals, physical 
educators, health instructors, school physicians, nurses, den- 
tists, nutritionists, psychologists, and counsellors were all 
urged by State Commissioner of Education Charles H. Elliott 
to attend one of these institutes. 


RHODE ISLAND a By John H. Osterberg 
The second quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island Physical 
Education Association was held Friday and Saturday, January 
8 and 9, in conjunction with the State Department of Educa- 
tion’s Physical Fitness Program. 
The R.I.P.E.A. took over the practical demonstrations of 
the Institute. 


DELAWARE Lars By George W. Ayars 

The new officers of the Delaware Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are: President—George 
M. Records, Y.M.C.A., Wilmington; Vice-President—George 
Gardiner, Wilmington School, Wilmington; Treasurer— 
Marion E. Hanby, William Penn High School, New Castle; 
Secretary—George W. Ayars, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 

Physical fitness was given a prominent place on the pro- 
gram of each of the sixteen regional conferences held in 
Pennsylvania during the last week in January to cover for 
school administrators all phases of the High School Victory 
Corps. Later Physical Fitness Institutes will be held through- 
out the State so that all teachers may have the opportunity of 
attending a nearby meeting. 

The Western District Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, in conjunction with the Pittsburgh 
Y.M.C.A., sponsored a Physical Fitness Institute January 
22-24. Speakers and discussion leaders included Dr. Francis 
B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. 
Wynn Fredericks, State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation; Dr. T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois; and repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. The program 
opened January 22 with a clinic .on adult and college physical 
fitness under the direction of Dr. T. K. Cureton. Saturday’s 
program included a session on the High School Victory Corps 
Program, a clinic for private, preparatory, and high school 
instructors, a demonstration of boys’ and girls’ activities, a 
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health section, aud a swimming demonstration. The closing 
session Sunday morning included physical fitness films, lec- 
tures, and discussions. The Committee in charge was as 
follows: Lawrence Walsh, Senior Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Mr. Hartman, Pitts- 
burgh Y.M.C.A.; Blanche Parker, President of the Western 
District Association; and Miss Root, Mt. Lebanon Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Wynn Fredericks, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Pennsylvania, has been commissioned and sworn 
in as a Captain in the United States Marine Corps Reserve 
and is awaiting assignment to active duty. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education has provided for ihe 
appointment of forty-eight additional physical education 
teachers in the senior and junior high schools by February 1. 

The Executive Committee of the Philadelphia District Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation voted 
to set aside $75.00 as a nucleus for a State Legislative Fund. 
Other District Associations will be asked to contribute to this 
fund with the hope that at least $200.00 will be raised and made 
available to the Legislative Committee which reports that its 
effectiveness is handicapped by lack of funds. It is felt that 
any exigency which requires action in Harrisburg is a State 
matter even though the matter may originate in a local district. 
Thus, a State Fund will permit vigorous and concerted action 
by the combined districts. 

A course of study in Physical Education is being prepared 
for the Philadelphia High Schools by committees of teachers. 
This course started February 1 when the program was ex- 
panded to five periods per week. It is based on the contents 
of the manual on Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
but is designed particularly for the Philadelphia schools. 

At a recent conference on labor, industry, and agriculture 
which was held in Philadelphia, appeals were made to the 
schools to permit pupil labor in view of increasing shortages. 
As a result of the discussion it was suggested that in order to 
secure necessary supervision for youth on farms and in work 
camps where boys and girls live in the same areas, teachers 
may be recruited to learn what kinds of work may be needed 
to train boys and girls for this service, and to supervise the 
young workers on farms and in living quarters. It was men- 
tioned that physical education teachers would be especially 
qualified for this work. Although no definite procedures de- 
veloped at the conference, it suggests an interesting possibility. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Mildred H. Robertson 

A hockey playday sponsored by the senior high schools 
took place at Calvin Coolidge High School December 4. The 
games were not played strictly between schools, but color 
teams were formed for various schools. A demonstration by 
the Women’s Field Hockey Association proved to be very 
helpful to the high school students. A social get-together 
followed the game. Those responsible for the successful day 
were: Katherine Wenchell, Chairman; Virginia Junkin, Ruth 
Sides, and Ann Heider. 

The George Washington University department of physical 
education held a conference on Physical Fitness for leaders 
in schools and community organizations, January 15 and 16. 
This was held in cooperation with the District of Columbia 
Department of Health and Physical Education and the District 
of Columbia Recreational Department. 

This conference presented through demonstrations, discus- 
sions, and lectures, the recommendations of the Manual on 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Education published by the 
United States Office of Education. The list of speakers in- 
cluded among others, Dr. Jackson Sharman, Principal Spe- 
cialist in Physical Fitness; Miss Dorothy La Salle, a Specialist 
in Physical Fitness of the Office of Education; and Dr. Frank 
Lloyd, Assistant Director in charge of community organiza- 
tion for Physical Fitness, Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. 

The Physical Training programs for the various branches 
of the military service were presented by Comdr. J. J. Tunney, 
Director of Physical Fitness, U. S. Navy; Lt. Col. Theodore 
Bank, Director of Athletics and Physical Education, U. S. 


Army; James E. Pixlee, Director of Physical Trainin 


Army Air Corps; and representatives from the Venu 
Army Auxiliary Corps. They discussed physical fitness ia 


relation to schools and community organizations. Dr. Ruhlang, 
Health Officer of the District of Columbia, was a Prominen 
speaker. 


Miss Ruth Atwell, Executive Officer of the Department oj 
Physical Education for Women of George Washington Uni 
versity, and William Myers, Associate Professor of Physica 
Education of George Washington University, acted as co- 
chairmen of the committee in charge of arrangements, 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


FLORIDA ....... . . . . By Grace Fox 

Mr. W. C. Whitnel, former Conference Director of the Vo- 
cational Division of the State Department of Education, has 
been appointed Acting Consultant in Health and Physical 
Education in the absence of Mr. Joe Hall. 


The first of the Physical Fitness Institutes in the state was 
held Jan. 15 and 16 at the Florida State College for Women 
under the direction of Dr. Katherine Montgomery, Director 
of Physical Education. The purpose of this meeting was to 
prepare leaders of physical and health education in Florida 
High Schools to carry out the program recommended by the 
nation and by our state. Approximately fifty delegates came 
from the following counties: Alachua, Bay, Escambia, Gadsen, 
Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Leon, Liberty, Madison, 
Santa Rosa, Suwannee, Wakulla, and Walton. The following 
persons took part in the two-day conference: Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, President of Florida State College for Women; 
Mr. John Kilgore, Chairman of the Committee .qn Information, 
Education, and Morale of the State Defense Council; Mr. 
Paul Eddy, State Director of High School Victory Corps 
Program; Dr. R. L. Eyman, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Florida State College for Women; Dean Walter 
Matherly, Chairman Physical Fitness Committee, State De- 
fense Council; Lt. L. M. Finck, Dale Mabry Air Base; Mr. 
Ernest Priest, Director of Physical Education, Pensacola 
High School; Miss Fannie B. Shaw, Associate Professor in 
Health Education, Florida State College for Women; Dr. 
Lucile Marsh, Physician, Florida State College for Women; 
and Dr. Katherine Montgomery, Miss Nellie-Bond Dickinson, 
Miss Margaret Clements, Mrs. Martha Adams, Mrs. Hazel 
Stephens, and Miss Grace Fox of the Department of Physical 
Education, Florida State College for Women. 


The second Physical Fitness Institute was held in Pensacola, 
Jan. 22, under the direction of Mr. Ernest Priest, Director of 
Physical Education, Pensacola High Hchool. 


SOUTH CAROLINA —_ By Julia Post 

The officers for the South Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
ciation are: President—Alice Dent, City Schools, Greenville, 
S. C.; Upper District Vice-President—Henrietta Browning, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Lower District Vice- 
President—F. E. Husky, Brooklyn Casey School, Columbia, 
S. C.; Secretary-Treasurer—Betty Clotworthy, Memmenger 
High School, Charleston, S. C.; Executive Board Members 
—B. Rhame and John McMillan; Publicity Chairman— 
Julia H. Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C.; Recreation 
Chairman—Betty Brooks, Columbia, S. C. 

The South Carolina Education Association has set up a com- 
mittee on Physical Education. The members are as follows: 
E. N. McConnell, Chairman, Spartanburg, S. C.; Jack Reames, 
Greenville, S. C.; F. Southern, Myrtle Beach; J. Ingram, 
Lexington, S. C.; J. H. Cherry, McCormick, S. C.; H 
Betchman, Summerton, S. C.; J. G. Doggett, Brunson, S. 
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Iu Memoriam 


Leigh Tucker Jones 

Leigh Tucker Jones, Professor of Physical Education at the 
College of William and Mary for twenty years, died December 
1 after a brief illness of pneumonia. His death brings to a 
close a life of varied activities devoted to the encouragement 
of amateur athletics and development of physical education in 
Virginia and the South. He was born at Norfolk, Virginia, 
August 16, 1888, and was descended from several prominent 
Maryland and Virginia families. He was a graduate of the 
New York Normal School of Physical Education, received 
his Bachelor of Science Degree from the College of William 
and Mary, and the Master of Arts Degree from Columbia 
University. During the period of 1909-1910, he was director 
of Physical Education at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, and 
from 1910-1922 he served as head of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education of Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools. In 1922 
he became head of the Department of Physical Education at 
the College of William and Mary, where he established a 
teacher-training course in physical education. Between 1924 
and 1925 he was Associate Professor of Physical Education 
at the University of Virginia. He returned to William and 
Mary in 1925 where he served until his death. 

Mr. Jones very early devoted himself to the furtherance of 
physical education programs as a part of the curriculum of 
the public school and college. In 1910 he established the first 
department of physical education in Richmond Public schools. 
He was much interested in the development of intramural ath- 
letics and in the amateur coaching of college athletics in con- 
trast to the increasing tendency toward commercialization oj 
sports. 

He was a member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and Kappa Alpha, social fraternity; Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa; Phi Delta Kappa; Kappa Phi Kappa; 
Pi Mu, medical fraternity. He was a deeply spiritual man, 
and in his training of teachers stressed the need of developing 
the soul, mind, and body in order to make a complete man.— 
Mary B. Moncure, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Dode Phillips, Due West, S. C.; Willard Silcox, Charleston, 
S. C.; Pete Borders, Chester, S. C.; Elizabeth Clotworthy. 
City Schools, Charleston, S. C.; Julia Post. Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


TENNESSEE . By Catherine Allen 

Dr. Harlan Metcalfe, of Peabody College, Nashville, is on 
leave of absence and is working with the United States De- 
partment of Education at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Lawrence Rogers of Peabody College is on scholarship 
at Yale this year, and on leave of absence from his department. 

Lieutenant David B. Aaron, Director of Physical Education 
at the Peabody Demonstration School, is at the Pre-flight 
School, University of Georgia. 

Mr. C. H. Loose of the University of Tennessee, and Mr. 
Wymer G. Siler of Morristown, Tennessee, have resigned their 
positions and are on foreign duty with the American Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Godfrey Novotny of the University of Tennessee is in 
Philadelphia with the American Red Cross, having resigned 
his position at the University. 

Miss Grace Chapin, graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee and former Physical Education Instructor in Knoxville 
City School, has accepted a position as Instructor of Physical 
Education at the State Teachers College, Johnson City, re- 
placing Miss Florence Cole who is now teaching at New York 
University. 

Miss Alethia Whitney, graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee, has accepted a Physical Education position at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Mr. Frank Taylor resigned his position as State Director 
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of Physical Education to enter Officers’ Training for the 
Navy, and another director is expected to be appointed in the 
near future. 


VIRGINIA ones - By Mildred Stewart 

Hockey, dancing, tennis, and walking established them- 
selves as the most popular forms of exercise for juniors and 
seniors at Sweet Briar College last fall, as shown by the first 
survey of the new physical education program for upperclass- 
men. According to the plan which was adopted last June, 
each upperclass student ts required to take not less than one 
hour of approved exercise twice each week. 

Miss Harriet Rogers, head of the department of physical 
education, has just released figures covering the first month 
under the new program, showing that as many as 33 per cent 
of the juniors and 26 per cent of the seniors played hockey in 
one week, while the same proportion of seniors and 26 per 
cent of juniors joined dancing classes in another week. 

Taking advantage of the pleasant weather, large numbers 
in both classes took their exercise in the form of tennis in a 
given week and even more took long walks. Totals in each 
sport vary from week to week; activities are-apparently largely 
dependent on the weather. During October there were more 
girls riding than in any single month in the past three years. 

Because of Sweet Briar’s location, a wide choice of sports 
is made possible, and an increased number of girls can be 
accommodated in the various sports with no increase in staff 
or equipment. Lacrosse, bicycling, archery, squash, badmin- 
ton, and hikes to the Outing Cabin are also included in the fall 
and winter sports available, as well as basketball and volley- 
ball. 

Although two hours of supervised physical education per 
week have long been required of students in the two lower 
classes, the additional requirement of two hours per week for 
upperclass students was adopted in line with the wartime em- 
phasis upon physical fitness. 

Since most students acquire certain skills and knowledge 
during the first two years of physical education training, the 
new program gives them a chance to make use of what they 
learned in several different sports, rather than limiting their 
participation to two or three varieties during the year. 

Before this year, according to Miss Rogers’ report, between 
10 and 30 per cent of upperclass students did not take part 
in any form of athletics. While this figure was low in com- 
parison with other colleges, still it was felt that the girls who 
most needed additional exercise were least apt to take it. Now 
this problem has been eliminated by the new requirement, and 
the relative lack of complaints can probably be attributed to the 
flexibility of the plan. 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, chairman of the Therapeutic Sec- 
tion, is on leave from Peabody College this year to act as 
consultant in physical fitness for the Federal Security Agency. 
He is working on a splendid program for the regular Thera- 
peutics Section meeting at the National Convention. 

Plans are under way for an all-day pre-convention session 
on therapeutics on Tuesday, April 13, in Cincinnati. This will 
be good news for the many members of our section who have 
wished for more time to discuss problems of individualized 
physical education than has been possible in the regular short 
section meetings. It is hoped that the Ohio Chapter of the 
American Physiotherapy Association will join us in this meet- 
ing. The convention theme will be “Victory Through Fit- 
ness.” Qur meetings will be concerned with the problems 
connected with raising the level of fitness of the atypical 
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child. If you are going to be able to get to Cincinnati for 
the convention meetings, and are interested in a pre-convention 
Therapeutics Session, please contact the editor of this column. 
We earnestly seek your ideas for this pre-convention meeting. 
Do you want a working conference where all present can join 
in the discussion? Or would you prefer talks by outstanding 
people in the field? And whom would you like to suggest as 
possible speakers? The value of this proposed meeting will 
depend on the extent to which it meets the interests of those 
present. So if you are going to be there do contact the editor 
of this column with suggestions. 

Body-building activities are coming in for additional stress 
in college programs these days. Miss Gertrude Manchester 
at Georgia State College for Women is expanding this phase 
of the physical education program; Miss Rachel Benton is 
also doing this at the University of Maryland. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


Bennington College presented a Dance Program at the 
College Theatre, December 3 and 4. A copy of the program 
follows : 


Composed and danced by Evelyn White 
2. I Wish I Was Single Again Traditional 


Composed and danced by Brenda Briden 
3. Nursery FIByiies..............:........0.:.0: Mother Goose and Others 
Composed and danced by Patricia Schaeffer, 
assisted by Iris Suominen 
4. Semantic Comments..... Anonymous 
Composed and danced by Dorothea Douglas 
and Merrell Hopkins 
5. Space-built Mathilde Zwilling 
Composed and danced by Carrol Kobin 


Danced by Evelyn White and Helen Brauns, Brenda 
Briden, Shirley Broughton, Maxine Cooper, 
Patricia Powers, Joan Skinner 
7. Whoopee Ti Yi Yo 
Composed by Ray Malon 
Dances by Patricia Schaeffer, Ethel Winter, Ray Halon 
Ellington 
Composed and danced by 
Dorothea Douglas and Carrol Kobin 
9. By the Light of the Silv’ry Moon.............. Madden-Edwards 
Composed and danced by Helen Brauns 
Composed by the Advanced Composition group 
and Mr. Bales 
CAST 
The Country Mice: Shirley Broughton, Carrol Kobin, 
Patricia Schaeffer, Evelyn White. 
The City Mouse: Jacqueline Paul. First Reel: “The City 
Mouse comes to the Country:” (To be continued at 
this theatre second semester.) 


Traditional 


Intermission 
11. Study for a Puritan Dance (In progress)......Improvisation 
Composed by William Bales 
Danced by Shirley Broughton, Dorothea Douglas, Carrol 
Kobin, Ruth Miller, Patricia Newman, Patricia 
Schaeffer, Evelyn White, Ethel Winter 


12. a. Caged-in (Study in Dissonance) an Satie 
b. Earth Primitive... Bartok 
c. Aw Mompou 


Composed and danced by Carol Christopher 


13. Ceremonial 


14. Lyric 


15. American Negro Songs 


BTO Traditional 
a. No Hidin’ Place............ Sung by Marian Anderson 


Composed and danced by Patricia Newman 
b. Every Time I Feel the Spirit 


Sung by Marian Anderson 
Composed and danced by Ruth Miller 


Composed and danced by Patricia Newman 


Composed and danced by 
Patricia Schaeffer and Ethel Winter 
Composed by Shirley Broughton 
Danced by Dorothea Douglas, Carrol Kobin, 
Joan Skinner, Shirley Broughton, Merrell 
Hopkins, Patricia Schaeffer, Evelyn White, 
Ethel Winter. 
18. William Tell Tale Told........0..00000....... William Walton 
Composed by Marjorie Handwerk 


CAST 


William Tell, Sr.: Patricia Schaeffer 

William Tell, Jr.: Evelyn White 

Village Boys: Maxine Cooper, Sally Litchfield, Patricia 
Powers 

Village Girls: Helen Brauns, Brenda Briden, Ethel Winter 

Committee heads were as follows: Program direction— 
Martha Hill and William Bales; Music—Zoe Williams; Piano— 
Betty Jean Horner, Zoe Williams, Mathilde Zwilling; Voice— 
Zoe Williams, Richard Golden; Lighting—Merrelle Hopkins: 
Lighting assistant—Joann Straus ; Costumes—Christian Thomp- 
son; Stage manager and technician—Ray Malon; Curtain— 
Rita Friedman and Audrey C. Stern. 

The dance group was composed of Helen Brauns, Brenda 
Briden, Shirley Broughton, Maxine Cooper, Dorothea Douglas, 
Marjorie Handwerk, Merrell Hopkins, Carrol Kobin, Sally 
Litchfield, Ruth Miller, Patricia Newman, Jacqueline Paul, 
Patricia Powers, Patricia Schaeffer, Joan Skinner, Evelyn 
White, Ethel Winter, Ray Malon, Carol Christopher. 


Claudia Moore, who is now in charge of dance at State 
Teacher’s College, La Crosse, Wisconsin, has written of the 
activities of Orchesis. “The Juggler of Notre Dame” was 
presented Saturday, December 12, in the Little Theater. 
Music by Moussorgsky was used. The program started with 
an opening dance to music by David Guion in the form of 
introducing the members of the group in smaller groups 
with individual variations of greeting and meeting followed 
by a unison salutation to the audience. Work now in progress 
was demonstrated with explanations. Lionel Novak’s music 
arrangements and those of Mrs. Lillian Renner, accompanist 
for the group, were used for the demonstration. Betty Gamble, 
president of Orchesis, was student director, and the dancers 
were: Mary Lee Brost, Eileen du Pae, Delores Engstrom, 
Jane Clausen, Eleanore Forester, Cecile Freese, Betty Gamble, 
Jane Gray, Maxine Gunderson, Dorothy Kemske, Doris Meir, 
Betty Rodenbeck, Ruth Ann Rolstad, Dorothy Schleuder, Lois 
Sheldon, Janet Spaltholz, Georgia Storser, Doris Tetzlaff, 
Marjorie Van Cleef, Roselee Wheeler, Marjorie Zimmermann, 
Dorothy Zumbuttle, and Miss Claudia Moore. 

* 

Following is the program of the Open Meeting of the Dance 

Club at New York University, January 11: 
I 

Dance Activities from Manual of U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on Physical Fitness through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., price 25c.) 


II 


17. Portraits 


A. Rhythmic Training 
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An Composed and danced by Ethel Winter 
; Composed and danced by Patricia Schaeffer 
Beto, Composed by Evelyn White 
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B. Rhythmic Studies : 


Tommy Tinker Traditional Round 


Margaret Hanna 
Changing Meter 
Buddy Wolfson 


Resultant Rhythm 
Margaret Hanna 


. Patterns 
Judith Rosenthal 
With Words: 
a. Jabberwocky 


b. Incident 
Gertrude Lippincott 
Ruth Frank, Margaret Hanna, Helen Waggoner 
E. D. Cummings 
Bernice and Buddy Wolfson 
. South American Dances: 
a. Duet 
June Becker and Marilyn Matusoff 
b. Group Dance 
Roslyn Abrams, Sonya Borenstein, Betty Catlin, 
Beatrice Greenberg, Mary Larsen, Pearl Keisler, 
Pearl Ryshpan 
. Pioneer Women Norman Lloyd 
Composed by Gertrude Lippincott 
Margaret Hanna, Hortense Lieberthal, Gertrude 
Lippincott, Bernice Wolfson, Buddy Wolfson 
. American Songs Traditional 
a. Shuckin’ of the Corn 
Ellen Carey, Florence Dorman, Camille Galatino, 
Naomi Zunder 
b. Wayfarin’ Stranger 
Winifred Kaplan, Elaine Ruby, Grace Kenney, 
Margaret Pataky, Rae Wallace 
c. Old Bang ’em would a-Hunting Ride 
Betty Berger, Adele Buris, Lila Levy 
d. Red River Valley 
Helen Waggoner 
e. Goin’ to Boston 
Rose Sarno, Delphine Zasloff, Ruth Zirin 
. Out of Oz .....-Poulene 


. Funeral Blue Norman Lloyd 

Hortense Lieberthal 

. The Children are Bored on Sunday (Les _ enfants 
s‘ennuient le dimanche) 

Composed by Bernice and Buddy Wolfson 
Hortense Lieberthal, Gertrude Lippincott, Rose Sarno, 
Bernice Wolfson, Buddy Wolfson, Delphine Zasloff, 

and Ruth Zirin 
(Unless otherwise noted, dances were composed by the 
students dancing them.) 


Members of Dance Club 

Seniors: Sonya Borenstein, Camille Salatino, Mary Larsen. 

Juniors: June Becker, Betty Berger, Betty Catlin, Annette 
Dickermann, Grace Kenney, Ruth Klein, Edna Langer, Marilyn 
Matusoff, Caliope Paptsos, Margaret Pataky, Dorris Stern. 

Sophomores: Adele Buris, Ellen Carey, Lila Levy. 

Alumni: Roslyn Abrams, Florence Dorman, Beatrice 
Greenberg, Winifred Kaplan, Pearl Keisler, Hortense Lieber- 
thal, Elaine Ruby, Pearl Ryshpan, Rose Marie Sarno, Rae 
Wallace, Delphine Zasloff, Ruth Ziria, Naomi Zunder. 

Guest Members: Margaret Hanna, Gertrude Lippincott, 

Bernice Wolfson, Buddy Wolfson. 
Additional members of Advanced Composition Class assist- 
ing in this program: Ruth Frank, Judith Rosenthal, Helen 
Waggoner. 

President of the club is Sonya Borenstein; Secretary, June 


Becker, and Faculty Advisers, Martha Hill, Norman Lloyd, 
Ruth Lloyd. 
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Southwest District = 
+ Association News 


Dr. W. R. LaPorte, Chairman, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, University of Southern California, is 
serving as Chairman of the nominating committee for election 
of officers of the Southwest District. 


UTAH ...... . . . By Bernice Moss 

Regional institutes were planned to present the Physical 
Fitness Program of the High School Victory Corps to physical 
education teachers and school administrators of Utah. The 
dates were as follows: January 23, Logan; January 30, Salt 
Lake City; February 6, Provo; February 13, Ogden. Because 
of travel limitations it may be impossible to hold institutes in 
the more sparsely settled regions of the state. H. B. Hunsaker 
and Glen Worthington were appointed co-chairmen of the 
Logan meeting. They were assisted by Oreta Hall, Rae 
Yocum, Edna Swenson, Joseph R. Jenson, R. B. Crookston, and 
Parry Wilson. Bernice Moss of the State Department of 
Education was in charge of planning the meetings. 

Remodeling of the gymnasium at the University of Utah 
has now been completed and the roomy, pleasant surroundings 
are a distinct improvement over the old quarters. A new 
swimming pool has been built which will be used by the women 
while the men will become sole beneficiaries of the old one. 
A dance studio and two new classrooms have also been added 
to the former facilities, while both gymnasiums, the wrestling 
room, shower, and dressing rooms have been remodeled and 
renovated. 

Replacement of teachers who are constantly resigning to go 
into the armed services, the Red Cross, and private industry 
is becoming increasingly critical. The turnover in physical 
education teachers throughout the state is approximately 60 
per cent this year. The decreased enrollments in teacher- 
education programs at the collegiate institutions further 
darken the prospect for adequate replacements for several 
years to come. 

Basketball schedules are going on as planned throughout the 
state, despite travel problems. Final decision on holding the 
state tournament is still pending. 

Mrs. Helena B. Case of Ogden High School last year gradu- 
ated the largest first-aid class in the United States, totaling 
586 girls. 

Response to the membership drive of the Utah Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has been en- 
couraging. Local chairmen were appointed in each school 
district and 100 per cent response has been received from the 
following: Grand, Kane, Morgan, North Summit, Park City, 
Rich, Sevier, Tintic, Juab, Wasatch, Washington, Wayne, 
Logan, Snow College, Weber College, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah State Agricultural College. In addition, the 
following districts have at least 80 per cent of their physical 
education teachers enrolled: Alpine, Granite, Provo, Ogden, 
and University of Utah. 


ARIZONA Mel By Theo Redman 
English cadets from the Falcon Flying Field were invited 
to play field hockey with the W.A.A. hockey team on the 
campus of the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe on 
January 10. The players of the two teams were mixed to 
furnish a more interesting game. Preceding the hockey game 
a demonstration speedball game was played between two girls’ 
teams of the North Phoenix High School under the direction 
of Catherine Wilkinson. Refreshments were served for the 
players and their friends following the two games. It is ex- 
pected that this will be the start of a series of mixed teams in 
a number of sports between the air field and the college. 
The number of women students majoring in physical educa- 
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ven at Tempe has remained as high as in other years in 
spite of the decreased enrollment of the college. The cur- 
riculum in physical education is being streamlined for those 
students who wish to receive their preliminary training at the 
college before entering the specialized field of Physiotherapy. 

At Glendale Union High School the “Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram” stresses the more rugged games in the physical educa- 
tion classes and includes an obstacle course. Calisthenics has 
been returned to the program and is presented at the beginning 
of each period. In addition to these activities every boy is 
required to take a battery of achievement tests that incor- 
porates in some form nearly every sport activity. To handle 
intramural competition, a noon hour program is conducted 
which includes intra-class leagues in the various sports during 
the season. The interscholastic basketball schedule has been 
altered by scheduling only teams located in towns on the com- 
mercial bus lines. Home games have been scheduled with 
nearby high schools. 


CALIFORNIA... Margaret King 

A new bulletin showing an organization chart and present- 
ing terse notes giving much information concerning the history 
and features of organization of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has just been 
issued from the office of Walter L. Scott, state association 
president. 

The San Francisco Unit is now making preparations to hold 
an “In-Service Training Course” in Physical Fitness and 
Health Education during the coming spring term. The course 
will be along the lines of the national program of the High 
School Victory Corps. 

Gertrude Magie, a physical education teacher at the Frank- 
lin High School in Los Angeles, has enlisted in the American 
Red Cross service and has left for Washington, D. C., for 
further training before leaving for overseas. 

The Administrators’ Club sponsored by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the University of Southern California 


Inu Memoriam 


Clark W. Hetherington 

Clark W. Hetherington has passed. The world has lost a 
great man. Physical education has lost one of its most out- 
standing leaders. The trails he blazed have become well- 
travelled highways. But those who follow nowadays do not 
know of the pioneer who marked the way for them. 

Clark Hetherington recognized the problems of physica! 
education as the problems of human biology to be solved 
through knowledge and understanding of the sciences of life. 
Our field has had no more competent thinker than he. No 
one has gone more deeply into its scientific foundations nor 
given us better interpretations of the fundamental causes that 
determine the wise practices of physical education. 

Clark Hetherington was a continuous source of stimulation 
to his associates, his fellow teachers and his students. His 
constructive service as a committee man throughout the years 
was enormous. Childhood and youth have been and are hap- 
pier because of his influence on the opportunities for and 
leadership of their play. He contributed powerfully to the 
improvement of sportsmanlike standards of boys and girls in 
school and college athletics. Levels of professional education 
in physical education have been elevated tremendously because 
of his leadership. 

In all parts of this country there are men and women oi 
high leadership qualities who are devoted in their loyalty to 
him; men and women whose professional achievements were 
built by them with the professional education he helped them 
acquire. 

We have lost a friend, a guide and a leader. We pay 
tribute here to the heritage we have received from him, for 
our better and more competent service in the field of physical 
education to which he contributed in such a large measure.— 
Thomas A. Storey, Atlanta, Georgia. 


held its fall meeting in December at the University, Verne 
Landreth, Chief of the Bureau of Health and Physical Edy, 
tion, who had just returned from a western conference oi 
schools and colleges, diseussed physical education in the Public 
schools. He and Miss Claire Colestock, assistant director oi 
physical education in the Pasadena City Schools, reported « 
the proceedings of the Regional Training Institute of Physical 
Education recently held at Berkeley. 

As a war measure in 1942, a four-year requirement in phys. 
cal education for both men and women has been placed jy 
operation at Stanford University. Standard physical fitness 
tests applied to all men students periodically indicate wha 
activities are most needed in individual cases. Corrective ey. 
ercises are given under medical supervision. New course 
contributing directly to the war program have also been added 
in the Hygiene Division. The Women’s Division now trains 
physiotherapy technicians much needed by the Army ang 
Navy. Courses for nurses’ aides are also given by the Women's 
Division. 

The Southwestern Dance Symposium was held at the Uni. 
versity of Southern California, December 5. In addition tp 
the regular list of southern colleges, the junior college sty. 
dents, as well as the teachers of dance in the high school, 
were invited. Harriette Ann Williams and Francis Baker oj 
the U.S.C. led the group in warm-ups and Jeanne Hays, 
Redlands, taught a class. Lloyd Webster, professor of physical 
education at U.S.C., discussed dance from a layman’s point 
of view and Dorothy Bock Pierre, editor of Educational 
Dance, led a discussion concerning dance today both from the 
professional and education point of view. Out of the discus. 
sion the group resolved to explore the possible value of dance 
to the educational field in general. Under the direction oj 
Jo Ketcic Murray, procedure will be evolved which will be 
sent to all participating schools. Evaluation of the elementary 
and secondary school dance programs will be made by students. 
A meeting will then be held at U.S.C. for the evaluation oj 
these programs, and the discussion with the elementary and 
secondary teachers of dance of a series of symposia or meet- 
ings will take place at which teaching methods, materials, and 
the like will be offered by, for, and with the teachers of groups 
involved. 

With the fundamental purpose of turning out boys who are 
as physically fit as possible, and who will be ready to serve 
in the armed forces at any time they are needed, the Arcata 
High School, Humboldt County, has adopted a program oj 
more formal physical education than was conducted at the 
school in the past. To a free play program including touch 
football, basketball, soccer, volleyball, and softball have been 
added calisthenics and tumbling. Eight tests designed to 
measure strength, agility, coordination, endurance, and power 
were given, resulting in the classification of each boy as an 
A, B, C, or D performer according to North Coast C.LF. 
standards. The tests will be repeated later in the school 
year so the students may compare scores and note any im- 
provement. 

Donald Chartes Cruickshank of Riverside has enlistéd in 
the Army and has gone to Miami Beach, Florida, to enter 
officers’ candidate school as a physical director. He was a 
major in physical education at the University of Southern 
California and has been coach and physical director in Fuller- 
ton Union High School for the past ten years. 


The program offered at the St. Mary’s Pre-Flight School 
devotes much time to the development of physical fitness. 
Each cadet is given two hourly periods each day of physical 
conditioning activity, including calisthenics and preparation in 
practically all the more vigorous types of athletic sports used 
in public schools and colleges. In addition to this two hours 
of training, every cadet must elect one sport which he will 
play intensively for a one-hour, after-school period. 

June McCann, physical education teacher at Fairfax School, 
los Angeles, and Evelyn Clemens, physical education teacher 
of McKinley junior high school, Los Angeles, were sworn m 
to the WAVES recently and have left for training at Smith 
College. 
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During American Education Week, the California Associa- 
tion presented a radio program arranged by Florence Weeks, 
Public Relations Chairman of the CAHPER. The general 
topic for discussion was developed around the theme Building 
Strong Bodies,” one of the sub-topics of the American Educa- 
tion Week program. Participants in the round table discus- 
sion were: Mrs. W. B. Petersen, representing the P.T.A.; 
Helen Crlenkovich, internationally known swimmer and diver, 
and now a physical education major student at the University 
of California, Berkeley; and Verne Ss: Landreth, Chief of the 
Division of Physical and Health Education, State Department 
of Edueation. 

Officially endorsed as a regular part of the R.O.T.C. instruc- 
tion and placed under the guiding hand of Head Coach Al 
Tassi and the entire U.S.F. grid coaching staff, an extensive 
wartime physical training program is now under way at the 
University of San Francisco. Independent of the intramural 
sports schedule, the newly organized physical fitness program 
is designed primarily to give every student some kind of 
physical education course under experienced instructors. Prior 
to the initiation of the program, students were given thorough 
tests to determine their physical condition. 

The California State Junior College archery conference 
tournament for women was conducted during January. Stu- 
dents of each college entered in the conference, had their indi- 
vidual meets on their own campus, and the scores were com- 
pared by mail. Two events were scheduled, one for beginners 
and the other for advanced students. Each team consisted of 
jour girls. 


Midwest District + 
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MICHIGAN... .. By Roy J. McMurray 

Fitness programs are in full swing throughout the state. 
We have added to the peace-time program 200 per cent in 
muscular skill and development. The whole health program 
has taken on new impteus; it demands of each individual 
supreme fitness, skill, courage, and sacrifice. It creates in 
the individual a desire to be fit for all-round war service. 


In our peace-time program we exercised to the point of 
being tired; in the new program we exercise to the point oi 
fatigue, exhaustion, and exercise again. In our peace-time 
program we prepared boys and girls to participate in games 
and friendly contests that were governed by rules and regula- 
tions of sportsmanship; in this new fitness program we must. 
in addition to the old, train boys and girls to participate in 
games with no rules, for courage in any emergency, for 100 
per cent efficiency, for preservation of life with ability and 
“guts” to win in any contest with our common enemy. 

Today there is no substitute for health, and no priority on 
fitness. Everyone has something to contribute to the health 
of our nation. 

Health and first aid have become vital parts of the cur- 
riculum of schools throughout the state. The prominence and 
importance of physical education in the life of everyone has 
never before been so keenly felt. 

The new Physical Fitness Victory Corps series, Pamphlet 
No. 2, U. S. Office of Education, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., is a fine new contribution to the 
Wartime fitness program. High schools throughout the country 
are finding this publication a great help in the promotion of 
the physical education program. 

By the way, have you read Curriculum Problems in Health 
ind Physical Education by Vaughn S. Blanchard? This pub- 
lication should be extremely helpful in solving curriculum 
problems. It’s timely, short," thorough and to the point, and 
a splendid contribution to health and physical education. 
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Physical education instructors are lovking forward to the 
Cincinnati Convention of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation meeting with the Midwest 
and Southern districts, April 13-16. This should provide plenty 
of opportunity for exchange of views and ideas concerning the 
work in our field. 

Our high school basketball tournaments for 1943 will not 
cover the district, regional, and state divisions as in past years, 
but will be confined to “area” tournaments in each of the four 
classifications, A, B, C, D. This will involve less travel than 
in other years and will be conducted in a period covering two 
week-ends. Most of the general arrangements are the same 
as in past years with a slight increase in areas involved to 
bring groups closer together in community play and recreation. 

L. L. Forsythe, for eighteen years a member of the Repre- 
sentative Council of the Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation and President of the Association, has severed his official 
connection with our Athletic Council. The Council will miss 
his excellent guidance and counsel in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The newly elected officers of the State High School Ath- 
letic Association are as follows: President—C. A. Semler of 
3enton Harbor, Vice President—R. J. McMurray of Sagi- 
naw, Secretary and Treasurer—George Mills of Cadillac. 

It is surprising how much mileage a fellow can get out of 
a pair of shoes as compared with a gallon of gas, and it is 
surprising how much physical exercise one gets in addition. 
Rationing isn’t working any hardship on physical education; 
it is all a state of mind. 


ILLINOIS gener By Nellie B. Cochran 

Iris Boulton, President of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association, and A. H. Pritzlaff, of Chicago Public Schools, 
met at a conference of representatives of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Boards of Education to consider physical education 
legislation in the state. A committee of superintendents and 
board members was appointed which will work with the Illinois 
Physical Education Association to improve existing state legis- 
lation with regard to physical education. 

Regional institutes for the purpose of advancing the physical 
fitness program of the national high school Victory Corps were 
held at Wheaton, directed by Edward Coray, and at De Kalb, 
organized by Miriam Anderson, during the month of December. 
An institute was held at the University of Illinois in January. 
The committee consisted of C. O. Jackson, Florence Lawson, 
Gladys Andrews, and others. 

Courses leading to a graduate degree in physical education 
at the state university began the second semester. 

Fifty teachers of physical education have been assigned to 
duty in Chicago public elementary schools within the past two 
months. 

The governing board of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for Women met in Evanston 
during the holidays to make plans for the spring meeting. 
Elizabeth Abbott, of Northwestern University, is president 
of the association. 

Commodore Longfellow, pioneer of the American Red Cross 
Lifesaving program, will meet with volunteer instructors of 
the Chicago area from February 22 to 27. 

Ensign Alma Jones, formerly of Foreman High School in 
Chicago, has been assigned to duty at the naval base at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 

Lt. Jim McMillen, Navy pier athletic officer, is in charge 
of the intensive physical training course given every sailor in 
the pier’s aviation mechanics’ school. Lt. McMillen was an 
all-American guard when he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He resigned as vice president of the Chi- 
cago Bears to enter the Navy. Combat conditioning exercises 
are conducted daily in the mammoth pier gymnasium, which 
is 500 feet long and 100 feet wide. 

W. McAndrews, head of the S.I.N.U. men’s physical edu- 
cation department, is now a Brigadier General in the state 
militia, commanding the Fourth and Sixth regiments. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 
e 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the 
University, may be chosen at the end of 
two years. For young women graduates of 
high school. College Appointment Bureau 
for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


, TODAY. Address Miss Mary Collins. 


For GIRLS 


NATIONAL OFFERS... 
BIG VALUES IN GYM 
SUITS THIS YEAR! 


NATIONAL suits afe full cut with 
“action free” tailoring. 


NATIONAL gym suits are carefully 
nent and guaranteed to wear 
longer. 


All NATIONAL fabrics are mercerized 
for extra tensile strength, an added 
feature for longer wear. 

NATIONAL styles are smart and mod- 


ern—tailored to look and wear to 
your complete satisfaction. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Send for free copy of our gym suit catalog 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


362-372 MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


bie Akron Civil Service Commission announces an exam- 
ination for the position of Recreation Director. Applicants 
may procure application blanks from the civil service office at 
Room 401 in the Municipal Building. Blanks must be fileq 
in the civil service office not later than 4 p. m. Wednesday 
February 24. The examination will take place Saturday, 
March 6, 9 a. M., in Room 401, Municipal Building. 
* * * 


HE second edition of the Victory Book Campaign opened 
on January 5 and will end on March 5, 1943. Industrial, 
civic, education, labor, and community organizations are cop. 
tributing this year, more than ever, by cooperating in the col- 
lection of books for men in our armed services. 
& 


E tenth annual sale of Easter seals for crippled children, 

sponsored by the National Society for Crippled Children 

and its affiliated organizations, will be conducted this year from 
March 26 to April 25. 


* * * 


i Pm Harvard Summer School of Physical Education, 
1887-1932,” a scholarly piece of work by Mr. Clarence B, 
Van Wyck of Harvard University, appears in the December, 
1942, issue of the RESEARCH QUARTERLY. 


* * * 


_ National Society for the Prevention of Blindness an- 

nounces that a prize of $250 will be awarded for the most 

valuable original paper during 1943 adding to the existing 

knowledge about the diagnosis of early glaucoma. Inquiries 

should be addressed to the office of the National Society for 

the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
* * * 


“HEALTH for Victory Conference,” metropolitan Detroit's 

first community-wide health conference, a rally open to 
the public and intended to help individuals and organizations 
in meeting the health problems of war, was held at the Horace 
H. Rackham Educational Memorial Building in Detroit on 
December 4 and 5. 


* * 


= the February issue of the “Woman’s Home Companion,” 
Miss Catherine Van Rensselaer, who set up the physical 
training program of the WAACS, has suggested a set of six 
exercises which take about 15 minutes a day, yet comprise a 
complete physical fitness plan. They’re especially designed 
for women who want to attain the maximum amount of physi- 
cal fitness in a minimum of time. 


Allusions To Sports 


(Continued from page 78) 


toga Springs, who have cherished paintings of Man 0 
War and other race-track celebrities can best under- 
stand Sir Jeremiah Colman’s enthusiasm for old draw- 
ings and prints which record the progressive changes 
in cricket through two centuries. 

Skittles by any one of its many names would be just 
as exciting. It originated in Germany in the four- 
teenth century and has been called Kails in England, 
Kyles in Scotland, and also possesses these names: 
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ou know that Basketball 
Keds help your team play a 
faster, better game. But there are 
no new Basketball Keds. We are making rubber- 
soled, fabric shoes for our armed forces only. 


If your team is to have the advantage of Keds, it’s 
up to you and your squad to make the Keds you 
now have last longer. Follow these simple sugges- 
tions for extra games in Basketball Keds. 


WASH KEDS FREQUENTLY The acids of per- 
spiration shorten the life of Keds. Wear Basket- 
ball Keds right into the shower at regular fre- 
quent intervals and give them a good scrubbing. 
At the end of the season all Keds should be thor- 
oughly laundered and stored in a cool dark place 
until the following season. 


KEEP KEDS AWAY FROM HEAT AND SUN- 
LIGHT Don’t put Keds in lockers near hot pipes 


or radiators. After washing, be sure that they are 


not dried in what seems the quick easy way —on 


a radiator. They'll wear longer if they are dried 
slowly at normal room temperature. Don’t leave 
them on window sills or on locker room benches 
where direct sunlight will fall on them. Both heat 
and light speed up the oxidation of rubber. 


KEEP KEDS AWAY FROM OIL AND GREASE 
Don’t wear Keds out of the gym where there is 
apt to be oil or grease. 


REPAIR ALL BROKEN STITCHES PROMPTLY 
One broken stitch may lead to the complete dis- 
integration of the uppers of your Keds. 


KEDS FOR NEXT SEASON Don’t throw away 
a single pair that has any wear left. Any Keds 
that are too far gone for wear next season will be 
welcome at your local salvage station. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Keds 


[) UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 
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Skayles, Kayles, Kittle-pins, Shuttlecock. Though 
modern youth may know it as an indoor table game, 
it was originally played in a skittles alley. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, along with dice, 
cards, and billiards, it was played in ale houses. The 
poet Crabbe in 1807 wrote a phrase which has come 
to symbolize the epitome of English holiday pleasure: 
‘All the joys that ale and skittles give.” All the parks 
of London were dotted with skittle-frames. 

Bowling—a twin sister of skittles—has_ shared 
through the centuries her sister’s enthusiastic public. 
In the fourteenth century Hoccleve wrote: “One hun- 
dred Knights shall play with bowles in alleys cold.” 
Shakespeare mentions bowling in three plays. And 
according to Irving’s legend about Rip Van Winkle, 
bowling is a game men dislike to relinquish after death, 
for Rip discovers the ghosts of Hendrik Hudson’s 
men bowling in the glens of the Catskill Mountains. 
From this game we borrow the verb bowled over and 
the noun bias, a term applied to the oblique throw at 
the nine pins. 

Anyone witnessing a game oi football would never 
doubt that the Romans started it. It was introduced 
into England at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and as early as the time of Edward II (1314) a proc- 
lamation was issued forbidding the populace to play 
football in the streets of |.ondon. There were never 
officials or a gridiron. Only the worst persons par- 
ticipated. As late as the reign of Charles II it wa- 
an unlawful sport. In Shakespeare’s King Lear one 
character slanders another by calling him a “base 
football player.” This game, however, along with other 
English favorites, seems to have changed vagabonds 
into warriors, for, according to the Duke of Wellington. 


the “Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing field- 
of Eton.” 


The dance and its manifold beauty, its expression 
of grace or angularity, beauty or sordidness, religion 
or hate, war or peace, has been recorded in literature 
from the time of the Greek choric ode down to the 
amazing rhythms of Vachel Lindsay. Even that stern 
Puritan, John Milton, felt in his vouth the beauty of 
“the light fantastic toe.” 


HOUGH the war may limit the variety of our 

sports, there are still many recreations available 
to us. Uncle Sam is still permitting the production 
of bicycles, though we realize that the men on the 
assembly line must have first claim. Donald Culross 
Peattie in his essay, The Joy of Walking, tells us how 
we may make walking a fine art. He points out for 
us the beauties of a city thoroughfare or a country 
lane. He prefers a stroll into the country ; yet he says: 
“Later I learned the joys of city streets—at their 
most magical—in the dusk and early in the morning. 
To enjoy city walking you have to throw yourself 
into a mood of loving humanity. For a whistling boy 
must be your birdsong; girls’ faces your wayside 
flowers; the flow and roar of the street, your clatter- 
ing, swirling streams, and tall buildings your sun- 


smitten crags. .\nd by night you have the spatter 
office lights for your winking constellations,”* 

So whether you ride with the zeal of Paul Revey 
or run with the speed and endurance of Pheidippides 
or jog easily along the open road with or without , 
fellow-hiker (William Hazlitt, the English essayig 
preferred to go without), may you go a-journeying with 
a song in your heart and a hope as constant as each 


new day’s sun. Re 


* Quoted by permission of the author and the New York: 
Times Magazine. 


Dancing Comes to Town 
(Continued from page 91) 

In both social and folk dancing mixers are used to 
insure a change of partners and an equal opportunity to 
dance with the better dancers. These include: 

1. Progressives (progressing on the second repeat oj 
a pattern, outside dancer does step in place, inside 
moves forward). 


2. Taking another partner on the call “change 
partners.” 


3. Forming a circle of alternate men and women 
with the men weaving in and out among the women 
until a given signal. 

4. Forming a circle and moving with a grand right 
and left. 


5. Forming an inner circle of ladies with an outer 
circle of men moving in different directions until a 
given signal. 

6. Forming a grand march from single files of ladies 
and gentlemen on opposite sides of the room. 

7. Marching in couples until the call is given to 


swing your partner and promenade with the girl be- 
hind. 


8. Marching around in a double circle, forming four 
hands around and then renew marching with the oppo- 
site couple. 


INCE it is not possible for members to attend suc- 

cessive classes, it has been necessary to adopt a 
program that would satisiy the faithful and yet enable 
those who can come only intermittently to participate. 
Thus while those familiar with a dance rest, the new 
ones are taught the routines. Sometimes it is possible 
to teach new routines to the more advanced where it 
is necessary to go over dances that they have learned. 
As a compensation for going over dances for the benefit 
of newcomers, the older members enjoy learning new 
dances. These can likewise be given during rest 
periods for the others. 

While we dance principally for enjoyment and recre- 
ation, we are also interested in acquiring a vocabulary 
of dancing. Technique not only means greater facility 
but it enhances dancing. In folk dancing, we have 
listed as our objectives the mastering of the schottische, 
polka, mazurka, waltz. The following description 


illustrates the steps used in acquiring and getting fur- 
ther skill in the schottische. 
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1. Individuals form a single circle and learn the 
hasic step, step, step-hop. 

2. Individuals learn step-hops. 

3, Individuals combine patterns. 

4. Partners combine patterns. 

5. Couples having mastered the basic schottische 
proceed to dances involving the schittische pattern as: 
Tantoli, Seven Steps, Rheinlander, Korobuska, Finn- 
ish Schottische, Americana, Danish Schottische. 

By giving definite practice in certain skills and using 
the skill in a wide assortment of dances, progress in 
technique is coupled with the enjoyment of more com- 
plex patterns. 


ITH travel and other entertainment activities re- 

stricted, the community folk dancing group can 
increasingly offer itself as an integral socializing group 
in the community. Because of the diversity of dances, 
it is possible to provide for individuals of different 
interests, capacities, and ages. 

Our local dancing group hopes to serve Uncle Sam 
by entertaining some of the soldiers in the local army 
camps. Some of our girls have volunteered to dance 
with the soldiers at various army camps. We are 
interested in teaching and conducting folk and social 
dances wherever the demand arises. 

The formation of an association to further folk 
dancing in Northern California should do much to 
spread folk dancing as well as spread ideas on dancing. 
With the unity so necessary in this national and world 
crisis, we feel that the community dancing group can 
achieve a great deal towards developing and continuing 
community solidarity. »e« 


Role of Nutrition 


(Continued from page 96) 


In working with the low-income groups our problem 
is two-fold. In the first place, we must concern our- 
selves with education which involves the wisest pos- 
sible use of the food dollar. This education must help 
them to know what different food substances are re- 
quired in adequate human nutrition and what forms 
of foods will provide these needs least expensively. 

The object is a working knowledge of food for 
health, within their budgetary limitations. For ex- 
ample, one of the foods which must be supplied in the 
adequate diet is milk. The family cannot safely do 
without it. Yet, for the low-income groups in the 
cities, the cost of fresh whole milk may be prohibitive. 
The woman whose food funds are limited can, how- 
ever, supply the same values for her family through 
evaporated and dried whole milk. Both forms are 
equivalent in food essentials to the fresh whole milk, 
and their cost, fortunately, is considerably lower. The 
goal is not one of supplying less valuable foods to the 
lower-income groups. Far from it. It is, rather, one 
of supplying the foods needed for health in their less 
expensive forms. It involves, also, a proper distribu- 
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tion of the food dollars among the various foods essen- 
tial to health. We have found that, where the income 
is limited, there is a tendency: to make the diet up 
largely of breads, cereals, and potatoes—foods which 
fill the stomach cheaply, but which, in themselves fail 
to meet many of the body’s needs. The result is a 
dangerously one-sided diet, which lacks the protective 
elements provided by fruits, green, leafy, and yellow 
vegetables, eggs, and milk. The importance of food 
knowledge to the women of the low-income group is, 
therefore, extremely great. 


S ANOTHER significant aspect of our service to 

women in the low-income groups, we must assist 
them in making use of available government aid in 
supplementing the diet which their food dollars pro- 
vide. The Food Stamp Plan and the Penny Milk Pro- 
gram are important aids to adequate nutrition which 
the government agencies offer. Many of the families 
and children who are eligible for such aid are not 
taking advantage of it. We can bring to their atten- 
tion that this aid exists, show them how they may 
secure it, and help them to plan their meals around 
these supplementary foods. 

These, then, are some of the things that must be done 
in nutrition. Who is to do the job? The job is big 
enough and vital enough for al] of us. We must work 
together. It is a task in which the professional leaders 
representing health, welfare, and education must co- 
operate with the lay volunteers in every community. 
They must work through the home, the school, and 
the community. 

How is it to be done? The machinery exists for 
conducting nutrition programs on a far-reaching scale. 
Local nutrition committees have been organized under 
the direction of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. Each of these committees includes in 
its membership the professional and lay leaders of the 
community who are interested in the nutrition prob- 
lem. Their function is to coordinate all local nutrition 
programs—to pool resources for community needs. 


NDER the guidance and stimulation of the local 

nutrition committee, existing agencies in the com- 
munity will initiate nutrition programs or extend their 
already established nutritional activities. Such a pro- 
gram may be undertaken, for example, by the schools, 
the health department, the community chest, the tuber- 
culosis association, the visiting nurse association, or the 
Red Cross Chapter. Should no one of these agencies, 
alone, be prepared to assume the financial responsi- 
bility, various groups may combine in a program, which 
they will finance jointly. Representatives of all the 
participating agencies will serve on the administrative 
committee. 

In the working out of procedures for a specific com- 
munity program, the experience of the Red Cross in 
its many years of nutrition service may provide sug: 
gestions of practical value to those of you who will 
assume or share such responsibility in your home com- 
munities. I shall briefly outline for you our plan. 


The policy of the Red Cross, determined in 192] and 
observed since then, has been to establish demongt 
tion community programs in nutrition through “ 
local Chapter. After the program has been established 
it may be turned over to another agency, providing that 
its continuance with high standards is assured. 


Some chapters employ a full-time nutritionist. Under 
her guidance, the chapter headquarters become an im- 
portant community center for the dissemination 4 
sound information on nutrition. Consultation SETVices 
to mothers are provided through preschool conferences 
and well-baby clinics. Talks, newspaper articles, and 
demonstrations are used for communicating to the 
public important new facts about food that scientific 
research is discovering. Guidance and assistance on 
school lunch projects are given to parent teachers agso- 
ciations and school authorities. Gardening and {food 
preservation are encouraged. Welfare agencies are 
assisted in setting up and interpreting budgets for the 
best use of the resources of the agency and the family, 
Through her consultant services to the nurses, teachers, 
social case workers, and other professional workers jn 
various community agencies, the full-time nutritionist 
reaches a surprisingly large number of people in the 
community with sound nutrition knowledge. 


In hundreds of chapters, also, the Red Cross offers 
nutrition and canteen courses to all community groups. 
These courses may be taught by either paid or volun. 
teer instructors, but in either case, the instructor se- 
lected must possess professional qualifications of a high 
order. 


I have sketched rapidly for you the bare outlines of 
our program in nutrition service to the community. It 
is, of course, only a part of the total effort that must 
be made if, working together, we are to achieve our 
goal—the building up of our people to a level of health 
and vigor worthy of the democracy for which our men 
today are fighting and dying. o« 


Program in a Combat Zone 
(Continued from page 71) 


stressed. Early diagnosis, proper medical treatment, 
and rehabilitation of arrested cases as well as the par- 
ticular hazards of tuberculosis during the war emer- 
gency are considered. 


Films: 1. “Lanakila.” 2. “Behind the Shadows.” 
3. “Good-bye, Mr. Germ.” 4. “Sand in the Gears.” 


“Lanakila” was produced by the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation of the Territory of Hawaii and the Public 
Health Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu. Other tuberculosis films including several 
not listed above were produced by the National Tv- 
berculosis Association and are available through the 
local Tuberculosis Association. 


CONSERVING MAN-POWER BY CONTROLLING PNEU- 
MONIA, INFLUENZA, AND THE ComMMoN COLD 


This lecture deals with the respiratory diseases and 
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how they may be prevented and controlled. The im- 
portance of personal hygiene and general health is 
stressed and newer metnods of treatment described. 
The problem of the loss of life and manpower so vital 
to the war effort as well as the particular dangers of 
wartime epidemics is considered. 

Film: “A New Day.” Running time, 15 minutes. 
Produced by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Available through the local Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

VENEREAL DIsEASE, A Major WARTIME HAZARD 


Lectures are adapted to meet the particular needs 
of the group under consideration. In all groups, facts 
dealing with the nature of the diseases, methods of con- 
trol, and their special wartime significance are dis- 
cussed. More specific information is given to industrial 
labor and defense personnel when requested. 

Films: “With These Weapons.” Running time, 15 
minutes. Suitable for all audiences, high school age 
or above, and suitable for mixed groups. “Know For 
Sure.” Running time, 22 minutes. Suitable for adult 
males. Will have its best use among industrial groups 
and personnel of the armed forces. 

“With These Weapons” was prepared by the Am- 
erican Social Hygiene Association and “Know For 
Sure” by the U. S. Public Health Service. Available 
through Venereal Disease Control Office, Territorial 
Board of Health. 


THE CONTROL OF RATS AND INSECT-BORNE DISEASES 


This lecture deals directly with the local menace of 
rats and insect-borne diseases. The dangers from 
plague, typhus, and infectious jaundice in Hawaii dur- 
ing the war emergency are stressed. The responsi- 
bility of the home owner and methods of rat eradica- 
tion and control are considered in detail. 

Film: “Our Enemy, the Rat.” Running time, 20 
minutes. Produced locally by the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. 
Available at the Chamber of Commerce or at the Bu- 
reau of Sanitation, Territorial Board of Health. 


HomME AND ComMuNItTY HyGIENE 


The importance of environmental health and home 
and community sanitation is considered. Safeguard- 
ing water, milk, and other vital food supplies is dis- 
cussed. The dangers from dysentery and other intes- 
tinal diseases during the war emergency are also em- 
phasized. 

Film: “Betwixt the Cup and Lip.” Running time, 
21 minutes. Produced by the New York State De- 
partment of Health. Available at the Publicity De- 
partment, Territorial Board of Health. 


Facts Anout Foop 
In this lecture, the basic principles of nutrition are 


considered. The various classes of foods, balanced 
diets, and foods for growth are discussed. Consid- 
eration is given to the importance of nutrition in the 
control of certain communicable diseases. The prob- 
lem of food distribution during the war emergency 
is also discussed. 

Film: “Proof of the Pudding.” Running time, 15 
minutes. Produced in color by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Available locally through the 
Tuberculosis Association. 


IsLAND Foops 

This lecture considers the food value and vitamin 
content of certain foods produced in the Islands. The 
substitution of certain local foods for those no longer 
available from the mainland is discussed. 

Film: “Hidden Hunger.” Produced by the Federal 
Security Agency. This film is not yet available in 
Hawaii, but every effort is being made to obtain a 
copy for local use. 


CANCER CAN Be CurReED 

This lecture provides a non-technical consideration 
of cancer, which is of value to all persons, but will be 
of greatest interest to adults. The importance of rec- 
ognizing early symptoms is stressed, and early diagnosis 
and proper treatment is emphasized. 

Film: “Choose to Live.” Running time, 18 min- 
utes. Produced by the National Institute of Health. 
Available through the Publicity Department, Terri- 
torial Board of Health. 

The matter of securing appropriate speakers for in- 
dividual groups is receiving very careful consideration. 
The fact that a person is interested is not sufficient 
reason for being placed on the speakers’ list. The 
speakers selected must first know their subjects and 
second, they must be able to speak. All speakers par- 
ticipating in the above series will attempt to coordinate 
their particular lectures with the series as a whole. 

Principals, teachers, organization leaders, and others 
who are interested are advised that every possible ef- 
fort will be made to adjust the lectures to fit into the 
regular programs of the school or organization with 
the least possible disruption of the general program. 
They are also assured that any one of the above lec- 
tures or films may be scheduled individually or in any 
combination. Because of the importance of public health 
education in the present emergency, the series as a 
whole is recommended. 

The effectiveness of this joint health education en- 
terprise will depend in the future as it has in the past 
upon the spirit of cooperation and willingness of both 
individuals and agencies to place the work to be done 
ahead of agency credit and personal glorification. For- 
tunately, the splendid spirit of cooperation existing in 
Hawaii before the war has increased greatly in the 
war emergency. 


Are You Planning To Attend The 
Hotel Gibson 


Cincinnati 


National War Fitness Conference? 
April 13-16 
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MEMBERSHIP OF HAWAIL HEALTH EDUCATION 
CoUNCIL | 

1. Territorial Board of Health. 

2. Tuberculosis Association of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

3. University of Hawaii. 

4. Territorial Medical Society. 

5. Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Dental Hygiene, Division of Health Education. 

6. Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Public Health 
Committee. 

7. Territorial Nurses’ Association. 

8. Territorial Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services. 

Most of the agencies listed above are also repre- 
sented on the Territorial Nutrition Committee. In ad- 
dition to these, however, the nutrition departments of 
local industrial concerns, hospitals, and departments of 
government are represented. »« 


The writer wishes to thank the personnel of the various 
health agencies who have given generously of their time to 
the development of the program described above. Acknowl- 
edgment and thanks are also due certain mainland organi- 
zations for allowing health agencies in Hawaii to borrow and 
purchase special health films to be used in the local war 
situation. 


Our Contribution 

(Continued from page 69) 
can spread to greater and greater numbers of students. 
A nation which has a high morale must have people 
willing to work together. 

Another point in morale is the ability of individuals 
to voluntarily obey certain rules and regulations, and 
to listen to instructions, understand, and carry them 
out. Certainly there is no better example of obedience 
to rules under stress than in a good and well-fought 
game. At once the question of the carry-over value 
will be brought out, but I do not think we can question 
the application here. 

Morale, too, means the ability (coupled with the de- 
sire) to react quickly to a situation and the desire to 
contribute in some way. Quick reactions are most fre- 
quently the characteristics of the good athlete to bet- 
ter the situations. It is not by chance those English 
and Scottish girls who came over here on various teams 


are now on dangerous and often tedious duty at home 


Our Men Need 


« BOOKS « 
Send oll you cam 4pare 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK—Good books, 
in good condition, are wanted by the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave yours at the 
nearest collection center or public library. 


and can be depended upon to carry on. They hag 
learned to adjust and to react quickly, to take the beg 
chance they could find to win the game. 

But above all, morale means the ability never ty 
give up the fight, to accept one defeat after anothe; 
and to go down fighting and come up again for more 
Surely our best sportswomen can have this experience. 
Surely we can encourage in every way, I might say, 
demand in every way possible this dogged persistence, 
this effort to the final gasp of the game. For it is this 
we must have in a nation to keep morale high. 

Another point which the situation brings home to 
us is the need to carry out each detail in the most care. 
ful way ; no munitions worker can afford an error of a 
fraction of an inch; no airplane spotter, no air raid 
warden, no first aider can afford to give inaccurate and 
careless details in her report. Can we not contribute 
here by insisting on the greatest care on the part of 
the students who handle much of the details of organi- 
zation for us? Morale means more effort, more care. 
\Ve can most certainly plan in this respect. 


F WE believe in the cause of democracy, should we 
not exemplify this in our conduct of affairs with our 
students? Should we not seek and use their advice and 
spread our honors and opportunities to all types and 
kinds of girls? Should we not interest our students in 
the recreational needs of the community within which 
the college is situated? And not only interest them but 
show them in what way they can contribute to a com- 
munity program? Let them, if possible, have real re- 
sponsibilities, use their skills and interests for the 
benefit of others not only within the college but within 
the community in which the college is located; for in 
helping in matters of morale within the community 
they will, of course, gain greatly themselves. Can we 
not encourage them through this to return to their own 
communities with a desire to work there and contribute 
to the recreational and club programs of their home 
towns and cities? 

The expression of belief in and preparing for service 
to and in a democracy is not limited to the sports and 
corrective fields. Certainly the dance can not only 
contribute to the well-being of the students and their 
efficiency and beauty of movement but to the expres- 
sion of this belief and feeling. Not only in the conduct 
of the affairs of the dance group can these principles 
be followed but in the actual subject matter used and 
in creation of the dances and pageants which could 
express the American Scene and that which is of 
value to us in this scene. Martha Graham's Emily 
Dickinson is particularly significant in this respect. 

Another phase of activities which can give practice 
in the democratic way of life is the Youth Hostel move- 
ment and the Outing Clubs. In these groups we have 
activity and recreation combined, and again, training 
can be given for future leaders of clubs, scouts, and 
other groups of young people—all of which should and 
could build a higher morale. 

So it becomes clear that our contributions to morale 
in times of war and peace are much the same, but in 
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times of peace we are inconspicuous and there is much 
less interest on the part of the general public in our 
efforts. In times of war we are conspicuous, we are 
questioned and we must prove ourselves and that 
quickly. We must be able to explain, to state our 
goals, and to proceed toward them. But certainly we 
can say that in matters of morale we can contribute to: 

1. Health through exercise and care of the body. 

2. Group consciousness through working and play- 
ing with numbers of students. 

3. Community responsibilities through recreation 
and outing activity programs. 

4. Belief in democracy through the conduct of the 
program of the department and student activities, and 
through the interpretation of these ideals through the 
dance. 

5. The ability of the students to carry out a job with 
thought, care and efficiency, through training demand- 
ing the same of them in the conduct of their affairs 
which concern health, recreation, and physical educa- 
tion. 

6. The ability to accept and follow rules, to react 
quickly and pay attention through the conduct of 
classes and participation in games. 

7. The ability to work and play with other people, 
particularly through participation in team games. 

8. The ability to continue towards a goal, no mat- 
ter what the odds against it and the discouragement 


2 Jelly sandwiches made with 


and persistent effort in the conduct of our program and 
games. 


Perhaps people will say we are shooting at the 


stars—and perhaps we are—but it seems to me this 
is a time to do so and not be afraid to do so; for even 
any part which we can contribute to morale is worth 
any amount of effort. For we know morale is im- 
portant and we know, too, that it is the women who 
uphold morale on the home front. Since we have 
women as our students, let us seek every means to 
help them build a morale which will see them through 
the dark days ahead and carry on in the brighter days 
of the future. ne 


The Packed Lunch 


(Continued from page 85) 
(a) wiches, one with peanut but- 
ter and the other with a 

white bread, butter, and jam hard, cooked egg 
Coffee Milk 
Apple Raw carrot 
2 Oatmeal cookies Raw cabbage slices 

(b) Apple 

2 whole-wheat bread sand- 2 Oatmeal cookies 

The difference in the food value of these two lunches 
might be illustrated by making bar graphs. 

3. Plan breakfast and dinner menus that along with 
the “‘b“ luncheon listed above would meet adequately the 
day’s dietary needs, using food locally grown and fol- 


that may be met, i.e., as we say “their ability to take | lowing family food patterns. 


it,” through stressing the finest type of sportsmanship 


4. Arrange and plan an exhibit for the parent-teacher 


Effective HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE NEW 
HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY PROGRAM WITH. .. 


ffective LIVING” 


by CLAIR E. TURNER, Professor of Public Health, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and ELIZABETH McHOSE, Director of Physical Education 
for Girls and Chairman of Health Council, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 
425 pages, 164 illustrations. PRICE, $1.90 


Across the country high schools are re- *TIVE LIVING’”’ as the basic text. The con- 
Organizing and initiating health instruction tent closely parallels the 
in accordance with national plans for the points proposed for the 
High School Victory Corps—a program of High School Victory Corps 
physical fitness through health education. —and will adequately 
In organizing your own school’s victory meet the individual needs 
program, select Turner-McHose’s “‘EFFEC- of your students. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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meeting, the store windows, or the community center 
of a packed lunch suitable for an elementary school 
child, high school student, or for an industrial worker. 


5. Demonstrate the packing of a lunch box for other 
students. This might be planned as a project in a 
health, home economics, or science class and could in- 
clude planning the menu, suggestions for purchasing 
food, assembling equipment for packing the lunch, pre- 
paring the food, wrapping and packing the food. 

While working toward a school lunch program in 
which the pupils are able to secure a complete meal at 
school, the school has a responsibility for helping the 
students who carry lunches. In communities where the 
packed lunch is brought by students, the school can 
help through its parent education, health education, 
and home economics programs to make lunches ade- 
quate, interesting to eat, and substantial. me 
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Implications of Supervision 
(Continued from page 76) 


week, from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
While this is being mentioned with relationship to the 
public schools, how many colleges and universities in 
this country can match this even today, when we are 
in the middle of the greatest war and are in the great- 
est danger that has ever faced this country ? 


PEAKING of facilities, that is, adequate room and 

equipment for our work, again we must acknowl- 
edge that, although we have expanded greatly and in- 
creased our play areas, and gymnasiums throughout 
the country—so much of this building has been done 
without regard to present or future use as it pertains 
to a fully adequate program for all pupils in a given 
community. We have a vast majority of old buildings 
as well as new units, constructed on rather short notice 
and conceived more from the viewpoint of some 
particular sport than for the school body as a whole. 


Play areas, recreation fields, and outside equipment 
have increased enormously during the past twenty-five 
years and community recreation, as a part of our 
American way of life, has been accepted by governing 
bodies and citizens alike, but so far there is little 
evidence showing that we are using either city recrea- 
tional or school facilities at near their maximum pos- 
sibilities and very often we find not one but usually 
two or more tax supported boards working side by side 
in a community and usually duplicating expenses and 
equipment, while neither group can meet the minimum 
needs of efficient public service although the total ex- 
penditures are probably far greater than they would be 
if a single co-ordinating group could plan and operate 
in these allied fields of effort. 

This brings up the critical question—why does this 
particular situation exist and why are we so careless 
in the field of public administration when we can 
claim world supremacy in efficient organization in al- 
most any branch of modern industrial effort ? 

Suppose we use one word in explanation—custom— 


and analyze its effect on the basis of what we have dis. 
cussed as the process of development in a democratic 
manner. Custom, the usual course of procedure, has 
governed our thinking as well as our actions in meetings 
many social developments despite the fact that life 
which is the result of environment, has been subject to 
changes so dynamic in force and results that we have 
had no proper set of practices to cope with the ney 
needs. The automobile, the radio, aeroplanes, and oyr 
modern method of refrigeration are only a few of oyr 
economic or business answers to a growing and chang. 
ing life. Business creates and adjusts as it creates, 
Is it any wonder that some of our traditional instity- 
tions have had difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
public needs ? 

Analyzing this hesitancy further, we must admit that 
there is also a sharp difference of opinion concerning 
just what we should do; a pairing off of what might 
be termed the “status quo’ versus the “progressive.” 
In reality, this difference of opinion is widespread 
throughout our national life but it can be said, without 
rancor, that ‘status quo” as a philosophy seems to be 
the philosophy of age, rather than wisdom, an attempt 
to hold on to a hazy past rather than an acceptance of 
practical needs. True, this minority block may serve 
as a balance wheel; but war emergency and _ national 
needs call for direct action on a basis of fact, instead of 
platitudes and compromises. 

Could we not say, and truly, that after twenty years 
of so-called peace, philosophy and intelligent com- 
promise, we have learned our lesson and, even in 
educational administration, should build our present 
day program as well as plan our future with adequate 
tools and an honest conception of future demands? In 
justice to our present generation, and those genera- 
tions to come, have we any other choice? a 


The Bulletin Board as an Aid 
(Continued from page 95) 


out undue, time-consuming effort, present it effective- 
ly. In such cases, the instructor organized and pre- 
pared the information for use on the students’ bulletin 
board. An example of such material was a_ poster 
on the fundamentals of tennis strokes. After each 
board was taken down, a few minutes were given for a 
class criticism of the display. 


Evaluation 

The photographs which accompany this article evi- 
dence the fact that the bulletin boards which resulted 
from our project were not excellent. Most of the 
designs were strikingly similar, little use being made 
of the many means of obtaining the variety and striking 
design to which the bulletin board lends itself. The 
truly clever and unusual was almost unexploited. 

Also, it is regrettable that the subjects of the boards 
were limited to the lecture subjects. Due to this 
limitation too many of the boards were merely visual 
reviews of the lectures on that subject. After seeing 
this project through, it was concluded that even in 
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experienced students could make a much broader 4 
of bulletin boards. A stimulating board, for example, 
could have resulted from an argument which developed 
between members of the class regarding the soundness 
of teaching parallel play to beginning players. This 
board could have been marked off into pro and con 
divisions in which students could have posted argu- 
ments, their own and those of experts, upholding 
each side of the question. ; 

However, the obvious improvement of each board 
over the preceding one evidenced a definite develop- 
ment in the students’ appreciation and skill in execu- 
tion of effective bulletin boards. Each of these fresh- 
men now has some basic knowledge, reenforced by 
actual experience, of bulletin board preparation. This 
is a definite step in their professionai growth. 

An unexpected and quite interesting result of the 
project was the interest shown by some of the upper 
class major students, who studied the boards, ques- 
tioned the freshmen regarding their parts in the project, 
and frankly envied their skill, elementary as it actually 
was, as designers, illustrators, and letterers. 

Over and above any benefit reaped by the major 
students was the tennis education which the project 
provided for students enrolled in physical education 
service classes, and in the service tennis classes in par- 
ticular. All information used on the boards was both 
accurate and pertinent to a broad knowledge of the 
game (e.g., a reading and talking knowledge for both 
the player and the spectator). 

A final observation concerning the project was its 
apparent social value. Besides necessitating the 
students’ working together on the boards, it encouraged 
group study for the information so presented. In 
addition, it provided students with another common 
interest and was responsible for a continuous exchange 
of material, information and ideas. 


OUTLINE oF TENNIS LECTURES 
Equipment 

Students should be able to buy, care for, and discuss equip- 
ment as well as use it. 

A. Rackets and balls: pointers for buying rackets and balls. 
1. Buy a frame and have it strung. Know the compara- 
tive value of gut, silk, and nylon strings. A good indi- 
cation of the quality of a frame is the number of ply in 
the racket head. 

. Test the racket frame for balance by balancing it at the 
indicated point on the throat. 

. Have in mind several reliable sporting goods companies. 

. Know the price range of racket frames and the value 
you can expect at various prices. 

. Have an idea of the weight and grip suitable for you. 

. Buy only balls stamped “Approved U.S.L.T.A.” 

B. Protective equipment: pointers in choice and use of pro- 

tective equipment. 

1. Racket should be protected from heat, dampness, and 
extreme dryness by keeping it in a cover and press when 
not in use. 

. Elaborate protective equipment is usually a waste of 
money. A four screw wooden press and simple water- 
repellent cover for the racket head is effective. 

. A thin coat of shellac lengthens the life of the strings 
and frame. Caring for the racket includes more than 

the use of protective equipment. For example, no amount 

of such equipment will compensate for the harm done 

a racket by scraping the tip when picking up balls with it. 


Nw 
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FOR BETTER 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Whatever Your Sport 
There is 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 
To Aid Your Game! 


INVEST IN 
LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM 
BUY U. S. WAR 
BONDS & STAMPS 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


GYM TOWELS 


It will pay you to go “all out’ for McArthur Gym 
Towels. They are big, soft and stand up under hard 
usage. They are easy orf the school budget too! 
Write today for description and prices. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons = Baraboo, Wis 
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4. Court and net: 

a) Names and dimensions of lines and areas of the 
court. 

b) Types of court surfaces; advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each; effect of each on the style of game 
played. 

c) Use of center strap and net sticks. 

d) Convenient test for height of net. 

e) A few pointers for building and caring for a court. 

5. Clothes : 

a) The unwritten law regarding tennis clothes: simple, 
white, and comfortable. 

b) The necessity for wearing tennis shoes. 

c) Advantages and disadvantages of aids, such as glasses, 
visors, caps, wrist bands, etc. 

The purchase of cheap equipment is false economy. It is a 
great mistake to practice under poor conditions, such as incor- 
rectly marked court, low net, uncomfortable clothes, dead balls, 
etc. 

History of Tennis 


A. Evolution of tennis from the earliest ball games. 
B. Development of equipment: early forms on courts, court 
surfaces, nets, balls, and rackets. 
C. Development of strokes and styles of games; the part 
played in this development by changes in equipment. 
D. Development of scoring. 
E. Contributions of Wingate. 
F. Main factors to which tennis owes its increasing popu- 
larity: 
1. Availability of courts. 
2. Availability of teachers. 
3. Expense of equipment. 
4. Stimulus of tennis associations and tournaments. 
5. Trend toward individual sports. 
6. Suitability of the game to both sexes and to a wide 


range of ages. 
Terminology 

Students should enjoy tennis off the court as well as on. In 
order that they may watch a match intelligently, enjoy a broad- 
cast of a match, or understand a tennis article, it is necessary 
that they be familiar with tennis terminology. (This lecture 
consisted of a review of terms included in other lectures but 
needing special emphasis.) 

Etiquette 

Growing out of the game’s aristocratic background is an 
appreciation by tennis enthusiasts of the spirit of clean, gentle- 
manly competition which characterizes the game and a respect 
for its fineness and precision. This appreciation and respect 
are reflected in many of its rules of etiquette. 

A. For the player: 

1. Keep your temper. 

2. Obey the rules of lawn tennis, such as: 

a) Do not foot fault. 

b) Do not stop a ball which is going out until after it 
has bounced. 

c) Do not touch the net, and do not volley a ball until 
it has crossed the net. 

d) Do not serve either service until your opponent is 
ready. Opportunity should be given your opponent 
to clear a ball off the court. 

3. You may speed up or slow down the play by your shots 
as you please and as you are able to do so, but do not 
hurry or delay the game otherwise unduly. 

. Accept decisions of officials graciously. 

. Respect your opponent’s decisions. 

. Always shake hands after a tournament match. 

. Win or lose pleasantly and without excuses. 
sportsman never talks of “off days.” 

8. After a point has been played, return balls directly to 
the service; do not hit them back carelessly. 

9. If your ball goes into the adjoining court, wait until the 
players on that court finish their point before calling for 
the ball. 

10. If a ball from an adjoining court comes into your court, 


NOW 


A real 


return it to the owners as soon as you are able. If it 
interferes with your point, play a let. 

11. In tournament play, speak when changing courts, even 
if you do not know your opponent. This is especially 
important if your opponent is a novice. 

12. Keep score. Establish the habit of calling the score 
after each point. 

13. If the ball touches the ground twice before you hit 
call “not-up” immediately. 

14. If possible, do not return a first service which is a fault 
If the ball is too fast and too close fer you to call before 
returning it, say that you are sorry. 

15. In doubles, the receiver’s partner should call service 
faults. 

16. If it is impossible for you or your opponent to decide 
whether or not the ball was good, the point should 
be played over, but this’ is disturbing to both players and 
should be resorted to only when unavoidable. 

17. Try for every point. “Tossing points” and “playing to 
the audience” is insulting to your opponent. 

18. In non-tournament play insist on furnishing the balls 
half of the time, and perhaps more often if you are much 
the inferior player. 

19. Be on time. 

20. Do not tear up the court unnecessarily.® 

B. For the spectator : 

1. Do not behave boisterously. 

2. Applaud earned points. 

3. Accept the decisions of the officials. 

4. Do not distract the attention of the players. 

5. Do not cross a court behind players until completion 
of the point. 


it, 


Rules and Officiating 
A. To enjoy playing tennis every player must: 
1. Have a thorough knowledge of the rules. 
2. Be able to call the correct point, game, and set score, 
3. Know terminology connected with scoring (e. g. “per- 
manent fixture,” “play a let,” etc.) 
4. Know rules and customs connected with formal play, 
for example: 
a) Changing courts after the odd game. 
b) Tossing for service. 
c) Changing order of the service in doubles. 
d) Ten-minute rest preceding the deciding set. 
B. Officials of a formal match and duties of each. 
Strokes 
A. A single lecture can familiarize students with every stroke 
in the game and make clear to them the fundamentals 
underlying all tennis strokes. Though only the advanced 
player can execute all strokes, such a lecture enables the 
less skilled player to view the game as a whole. As a 
result he is more observing and develops a more acute 
appreciation of the game. It also stimulates the less skilled 
player to try a new stroke and gives him the correct start 
for making the stroke. 
B. All players should be familiar with the use, description, 
and the fundamentals of executing : 


1. Drive 5. Chop 

2. Service 6. Smash 

3. Volley 7. Drop shot 
4. Lob 8. Half-volley 


Effective Practice 

A little guidance as to the best methods of practice will be of 
invaluable aid in developing in students a positive attitude 
toward practice. 

A. No amount of study will take the place of practice. 

B. It is ideal to have a teacher or critic. Discovering your 

own faults and weaknesses is difficult. 
C. A certain amount of drill (e. g. shadow practice and ball 


3 These items are based upon a list of sportsmanship sug- 
gestions prepared by the National Girls’ Tennis Tournament 
Committee as a basis for selecting the winner of the Sports- 
manship Trophy presented each year by Mr. Harrison Smith. 
Each entrant in the National Girls’ Tennis Tournament 1s 
given a copy of these suggestions. 
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tossing) is helpful in establishing neuro-muscular patterns. 
This form of practice requires neither court nor partner. 

D. Backboard practice is another aid. (Backboard games add 
interest to this type of practice.) 

E. Concentrate on weaknesses. 

F. A beginner should hit to his practice partner. This takes 
as much precision as does hitting away from him, and it 
facilitates keeping the ball in play. 

G. Never practice aimlessly. Try for each ball or quit. 

H. Do not practice indifferently against an inferior player. 

I. Have a definite objective for each shot. 

J. Do not be easily discouraged. 

your opponents. 

_ Do not be satisfied with incorrect strokes. Changing form 
may upset your game for a time but it will make it more 
effective in the end. 

M. Usually it is beter not to play games when trying to 
develop strokes. If you do, concentrate on form rather 
than on score. 

N. Work for accuracy rather than speed. 

O. Avoid “underplaying,” “pressing,” “pat ball,” and “slug- 
ging.” 

P. There are no substitutes for persistency and concentration. 

Technique and Strategy 

A. Technique. 

. Use of spin. 

. Effect of court surface on technique. 

. Importance of court coverage and early backswing to 
the “normal stroke” and of the “normal stroke” to effec- 
tive technique. 

4. Effect of footwork on placement. 
B. Strategy. 
1. Learn to out-think rather than out-run your opponent. 
2. Study your opponent, yourself, and the situation. 
a) Look for your opponent’s weaknesses. 
b) Be aware of your own weaknesses and learn to pro- 
tect them. 
c) Vary your game with the court surface and weather 
conditions. 
3. Understand and learn to use, at the correct time: 
a) Change of pace. 
b) “Lob game” and “chop game,” etc. 
c) The dash to the net. (center theory). 
d) Parallel play in doubles. 
e) Deception. 
Tournaments and Players 

A. Types of tournaments, characteristics, advantages and 
disadvantages of each. Handicaps may be applied to 
any of these. 

1. Elimination (consolation). 
2. Round robin. 
3. Ladder. 

B. Making an elimination tournament draw. 

1. The seed. 
2. Byes and preliminary rounds. 
3. Recording scores, schedules, etc. 

C. Formal elimination tournament play. 

. Names of top-ranking men and women amateurs. 

. Names of top-ranking professional stars. 

. Important college teams. 

. Famous ‘trophies. 

. Amateur restrictions. 

. Tournament divisions. 

. Governing bodies and their functions. 


Contributions 
It is well for teacher and students to formulate objectives 
at the beginning of the course. These may be posted so that 
students may keep them in mind. 
A. Neuro-muscular coordination. 
B. Health and vigor. 
C. Recreation. 
D. Transferable fundamentals. 
E. Social development. ° 
F. Broadened scope of appreciation. 
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Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis 


By 
WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Oberlin College 


and 


LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati 


Third edition, Octavo, 368 pages, 
illustrated with 174 engravings, 
Cloth, $4.00, net 


This work presents the essential facts of nor- 
mal physical diagnosis in non-technical language. 
It includes the treatment of some of the most 
common diseases and athletic injuries. It is 
an indispensable work for teachers and those re- 
sponsible for public health activities. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TENNIS MATERIAL 
American Lawn Tennis, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
American Lawn Tennis Magazine (1 yr. subscription—$4.00) 
Lawn Tennis Up To Date (50c) 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
Aecutter, George, The Service. 
Hayden, C. T., .4 Story of Gut Tennis Strings in the Making. 
Tilden, Bill, How I Win My Tennis Matches. 
Tilden, Bill, The Fundamentals of Tennis. 
Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Tilden, Bill, Rackets by Bancroft, 1942. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 
Richards, Vincent, Stroking With Vincent Richards. 
DuPont, Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 
Pechin, E. J., DuPont Mag., April, “Good News for Tennis 
Players.” 
Handy Answers to Questions About Nylon Strings. 
How Much Nylon Is Available This Season? 
How to String Rackets with DuPont Nylon. 
Har-Tru Corp., 151 Hudson St., New York City . 
Har-Tru Catalogue, “Suggested Layouts of Multiple Courts.” 
Jacobs, William T., Tennis, Builder of Citizenship, (Clinton, 
S. C.: Presbyterian College). (25c) 
Johnson Suture Corp., 2212 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
How to Take Care of Your Tennis Racket. 
Personal Tennis Records. 
The E. P. Juneman Corp., 1100 W. 47th Place, Chicago 
Wirthwein, Herman, Badminton and Tennis Strokes. 
M. R. Lane & Sons, Inc., Ardmore, Pa. 
Lanite Tennis Courts. 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 166 Hubbard St., Chicago 
Gold Medal Sports Nets, Catalogue No. 42. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Dept. of Public Information, 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Sports in American Life—A Handbook of Sports Information. 
Tennis and Our Times—A Sports Talk. 
Thompson Mfg. Co., 45th Place and Packers Ave., Chicago 
400 Years of Tennis. 
Senior, Walter, How to Get the Fastest Drive in Tennis. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Keds Sports Dept., 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Official Bulletin No. 3. 
U.S.L.T.A., 120 Broadway, New York City 
U.S.L.T.A. Service Bulletin. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., 4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 
Croker, Bill, Footwork and Balance in Tennis. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Marble, Alice, and Eleanor Tennant, Ten Tennis Tips. 
Tom Stow’s Stroke Developer. 
Vines, Ellsworth, How to Play Tennis. (25c) me 


Junior High School Boys 


(Continued from page 83) 


around hurdle; run 14’ to finish. (Finish of course.) 

10. Step into Shot Put circle and put the shot. 
(Note: Not to be timed in the participant’s 220-yard 
course. There is no required standard on this event. 
Participant does his best in distance and direction. 
Eight-pound shot-put (small boys’ medicine ball) ; use 
standard shot-put, take-off circle and grenade technique 
for putting the shot.) 

Group Il 

Test in Body Mechanics and Obstacle Surmounting 


Indoors 
The following points should be noted: 
‘1. Leaders and spotters should be used for organiza- 
tion and safety controls. 
2. Tests 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 18, 20 may be taken 
en masse or in groups to save time, providing gym- 


nasium is large enough and there is sufficient appa- 
ratus. 

3. Hang in suspension. Elements of Test 3 may be 
learned by those of limited strength, separately, firs, 
by both hands, then left and right before total test jg 
attempted. Also, at the beginning, there may be 4 
time reduction. 

4. A low horizontal bar may be substituted for the 
beam, 4” in diameter, in Test 13, although the latter 
provides the best test because the hand grasp is more 
difficult. 

5. The range of difficulty is sufficiently changing 
for a wide age span. 

6. The order listed below is not necessarily the only 
one for the indoor group of tests because the equip- 
ment arrangement in gymnasium is so variable. A 
course may be easily planned, but the sequence should 
be according to safety, developmental processing, diff- 
culty, and time saving. 

7. In declaring the developmental experiences of 
each test, the primary purpose of each has been stated, 

8. Finally, use a card for recording each student's 
achievements. In many schools, students are inter. 
ested in keeping their own records which may be filed 
with their physical education record and used for grad- 


ing. T 
EST 

1. Ten Push-Ups from front-leaning rest. 

(Shoulder girdle and arm extensor muscle strength. )* 

2. Forward roll; backward roll; walk 20 feet on 
straight line (eyes closed). 

(Balance and control; kinesthetic sense. ) 

3. Hang in suspension on horizontal bar or ring; 
1 minute with both hands; 30 seconds right hand; 30 
seconds left hand (continuous). 

(Fore-arm and hand strength.) 

4. Vault arm-pit high, over horizontal bar 

(Body contraction, agility.) 

5. Hang by knee joints on horizontal bar. 

(Ability to hang under unusual circumstances and 
support total body weight.) 

6. Frog stand balance. 

(Ability to balance and support total weight. ) 

7. Three Standing Broadjumps.—4’ jumps. 

(Power, timing, coordination. ) 

8. Rope climb hand-over-hand 20 feet. 

(Endurance for shouldes girdle.) 

9. Pirouette vertical stand; jump and full pirouette 
left, counter-like right. 

(Total body rotatidn, agility.) 

10. Horizontal Ladder Travel—Hang on horizontal 
ladder, travel hand-over-hand 24 feet. 

(Ability to travel in suspension. ) 

11. Lateral Body Balance-—Front-leaning rest, turn 
to right side support, and extend left arm and left Jeg 
upward ; counter-like, left. Maintain correct positions. 

(Lateral body balance.) 

12. Head Stand balance. 

(Ability to balance and use normal faculties under 
unusual circumstances. ) 


* Statements in parentheses indicate primary purpose of 
each test. 
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13. Horizontal Beam Climb.—Mount 4’ high hori- 
jontal circular beam (4” in diameter) ; circle without 
touching floor (or horizontal bar). 

(Climbing, agility. ) 

14. Traveling Rings—Hang on traveling rings; 
travel 6 rings. 

(Timing in body swing.) 

15. Rope Swing.—Sit; hang and lift body and legs ; 
swing over 10° gym mat without touching ; lower body 
and sit again. 

(Ability to hoist total body weight and swing in 
suspension over obstacle. ) 

16. Bar Snap for Distance. (5’ high).—High School, 
4’; College, 4’ 6”. 

(Body extension, agility. ) 

17. Climb Inclined Rope (20'). 

(Skill to climb along moving point of fixation. ) 

18. Half Lever—Hang on horizontal bar; raise 
straight legs to half lever and hold 4 seconds: lower 
to original position. 

(Abdominal muscles, strength.) 

19. Dip and Arm Support.—Cross rest and push-up ; 
travel to opposite end of apparatus ; dip and push-up. 

(Arm-support, coordination. ) 

20. Hand-Stand balance. 

(Advanced ability to balance and use normal facul- 
ties and unusual circumstances. ) »« 


Cincinnati Invites You 
(Continued from page 89) 


teachers of health and coaches of athletics on other 
levels, Cincinnati’s program of health and _ physical 
education has kept pace with modern developments in 
this highly important field. In lieu of a convention 
demonstration, Cincinnati’s public schools will hold 
open house for visitors throughout the convention week 
and particularly on Monday and Tuesday, April 12 and 
13. A printed guide will be supplied each registrant 
and an information booth at the headquarters hotel will 
be open continuously to aid visitors who desire to see 
programs in operation. 

Similarly, private and parochial schools will be in 
operation; Teachers College at the University of Cin- 
cinnati may be visited, and a variety of private and 
semi-public agencies will open their doors to delegates. 
The Public Recreation Comnii_sion, established by the 
City Charter in 1926, has made substantial progress in 
program and increased facilities, the most recent addi- 
tion being the 200-acre ‘“‘Sportseteria’”’ at the municipal 
airport. 

Just as Cincinnati’s Community Chest has served as 
a model for many cities, so has the Public Health Fed- 
eration, the health branch of the Community Chest, 
been highly regarded for its ability to tie together the 
health activities of all public and private agencies and 
to help in the development of a well-rounded com- 
munity program. 

All this and much more which space will not permit 
to recount will be open for your inspection. Make 
plans now to attend the National War Fitness Confer- 
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Wise Choice! 


OTEL GIBSON: 


Welcomes the opportunity 


of entertaining The Amer. 
Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 


TEMPTING FOOD! 


You wili enjoy breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner in the Florentine Room—acclaimed by 
many as “America’s Most Beautiful Dining 
Room.” . . . Or perhaps you will be partial at 
luncheon or dinner to the charming Riviera 
atmosphere of the Sidewalk Cafe . . . In both 
are served Chef Victor’s tempting, delicious 
food at prices you will agree are most reason- 
able. Dinner Dancing in the Florentine Room 
. . . Supper Dancing in the Sidewalk Cafe. 


MODERATE PRICES! 
Single Room, with Bath 


or Shower, from____________. $2.75 
Double Room, with Double Bed, 

Bath and Shower, from —____ $4.50 
Double Room, with Twin Beds, 

Bath and Shower, from______- $5.50 


HOME OF HOTEL GIBSON 
BOWLING LANES 


Just to the right of the elevators in the lower 
foyer are the handsome, new Gibson Bowling 
Lanes. SOUNDPROOF and AIR CONDI- 
TIONED—you can enjoy exercising without 
leaving the hotel. 


HOTEL GIBSON 


Cincinnati's Largest 


Randall Davis, General Manager 
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ence and see Cincinnati at its best. Rooms at the 
Gibson Hotel are available from $2.75 up and Man- 
ager Randall Davis will be delighted to receive your 
reservation in advance of the meeting date in order to 
insure good accommodations. 

Cincinnati is justly proud of its history, its tradi- 
tions and its background, both material and cultural. 
It is a city of sturdy American citizens—92 per cent 
American born—who in peacetime are devoted to in- 
dustrial and commercial progress, to the fine arts, and 
to spiritual influences. 

-The same characteristics are important when Cin- 
cinnatians are called upon to protect America’s integrity 
and security. In wartime, we have rallied to the call 
just like you in thousands of other communities have 
done to give our best on the battle front, on the in- 
dustrial front, and on the home front. 


We believe in the joy of work and in the joy of 
relaxation and the visitor to our city will not only see 
Southern charm, but Northern vigor, Eastern efficiency, 
and Western friendliness. You see, we are the popula- 
tion center of the United States, the crossroads of 
America. 


The Auburn Plan 
(Continued from page 73) 


workout consists of going over the course twice during 
the exercise period, with a short rest between the first 
and second trial. In the laying out and construction 
of the obstacles, full use was made of the hills, valleys, 
creek, ditches, and fences already located at the course 
site. The 650 yards constitute the greatest single ob- 
stacle, and the remaining hazards are named in order 
of their appearance: 4-foot fence vault, down hill, 8- 
foot scaling wall, logs to hurdle, jump across creek, 
hand walks across creek, caissons and limbers to climb 
over (2 rows), dodging posts, balance walk across 
creek, up short hill, 4-foot fence vault, ditch jump, 
24-inch crawl under, and a fairly steep hill. Where 
necessary in the interest of safety sawdust has been 
used to lessen landing shock. The course is semi- 
circular, with the start and finish closely approximating 
each other. 


Road March 

This phase of the program takes place over routes 
laid out on the roads of our 1400-acre campus. These 
routes are from 2.6 miles to 2.8 miles long and are 
negotiated at increasing speeds as the students round 
into condition. After 8 weeks, the road march is 
being completed in 20 minutes less time than was the 
first trip over the same route in September. 


Restrictive Policy 
Two types of restrictive classes are maintained: 
permanent and temporary. ‘The permanent restrictive 
class is composed of men who have sufficient physical 
disability to warrant their being excused from military 
service. Admittance to this group is obtained from 


the college physician. The temporary group consis 
of those having bad knees, sprained ankles, etc, Ad- 
mittance may be granted directly by the Director of 
Physical Education if the reason is obvious. However 
colds, temperature, stomach disorder, etc., are referred 
to the college physician, who administers treatment as 
needed. If a student is able to attend classes, he js 
supposed to report for regular work or to the tem. 
porary restrictive class. Two cuts are allowed per 
quarter to accommodate those who “just don’t fee] 
well.” 

In conclusion, the Auburn Plan is an outdoor pro- 
gram designed to carry out the objectives already set 
forth. Subjective evidence demonstrates that these 
objectives are being met. Evidence of an objective 
nature is being collected and will be presented at a 
future date. This, according to the writer’s knowledge, 
is the first college program of its type involving com- 
plete cooperation between the military and civil authori- 
ties. It is impossible for the writer to give enough 
credit to Col. Waterman and his staff for the smooth 
functioning of the Auburn Plan. ve 


School Archery Standards 
(Continued from page 81) 
rounds will be shot, and before that time comes we 
will have difficult rounds established which will test 
man’s skill more severely. 

The solution seems to be a setting up of standards 
which will afford adequate stimulation for both the 
novice and the experienced archer. We must have 
standards which will permit the more poorly equipped 
group to compete with others on the same level, while 
those with first-class conditions will forge on and set 
the upper-division standards. These standards should 
be set with a view to revision when future use proves 
them inadequate for their purpose. They should be 
sponsored by the National Archery Association and 
based on their official rounds as set forth in the 1942 
Rules for Target Tournaments. For the first time, 
official rounds have been designated for scholastic use 
which take into consideration some of the limitations 
of school archery. In addition to the well-known, 
previously used standard rounds (American, Junior 
American, Columbia and Junior Columbia) which have 
been used in national championship competition, the 
National Archery Association has designated the fol- 
lowing : 

Scholastic Round.—24 arrows from 40 yards and 
30 yards, respectively. 

Junior Scholastic Round.—24 arrows from 30 yards 
and 20 yards, respectively. 

Range Round—60 arrows from a single distance; 
either 50, 40, 30, or 20 yards on regulation targets. 

Miniature Round.—60 arrows from 15 yards on a 
two-foot target, scaled to the same proportions as is the 
regulation target. 

Out of this group of rounds can be built a set of 
standards which would stimulate any school group, re- 
gardless of limitations of time, space, and equipment. 
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An existing award system which is in use in sum- 
mer camps, and which is in accord with the ideas here 
set forth, is that of the Camp Archery Association. It 
established several ranks which it recognizes by a name 
and makes allowances for variations within that rank. 
The rankings, with qualifying distances and scores, are 
as follows: 


Rank Arrows Distance Score Award 


Yeoman* 30 15 100 Diploma and Yoeman pin 
Junior 
Bowman 30 20 60 Diploma and Junior Bowman pin 
30 20 80 Junior Bowman arrow 
jowman 30-20 100 Diploma and Bowman pin 


30 20 130 Powman Medal—Sharp Shooter 
30 20 160 Bowman Medal—Sharp Shooter 
Archer 30 30 100 Diploma and Archer pin 
30 30 130 Archer Medal—First Rank 
30 30 160 Archer Medal—Sharp Shooter 
Silver Bow 
Archer 30 40 100 Diploma and Silver Bow pin 
30 40 130 Silver Bow Pin—First Rank 
30 40 160 Silver Bow Pin—Sharp Shooter 
It is obvious that a plan such as this has infinite 
possibilities for development, and is adjustable to all 
abilities. Since it is sponsored by a national organiza- 
tion, the recognition it affords the young archer is 
probably greatly enhanced; but the same principle of 
organization can be applied to local or state clubs, 
using similar, arbitrarily chosen events and adjusting 
them to the higher and lower abilities of the partici- 
pants. »« 


*Camp Archery Association, 152 East 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Program in Indiana Schools 
(Continued from page 80) 


for Boys, and Bulletin No. 137, A Tentative Physical 
Fitness Manual for Girls, resulted from the efforts of 
these two committees. 

Following this series of meetings the school admin- 
istrators were requested to meet with the parents of 
all junior and senior high school students who have 
reached the age of sixteen years for the purpose of 
discussing the immediate changes needed in the pupils’ 
daily schedule to better prepare them to meet the imme- 
diate problems created by the drafting of 18- and 19- 
year-olds and the lowering of the working age for girls 
to 16 years. 

School administrators were also requested to meet 
with members of the local medical and dental societies 
to work out plans for securing the dental and medical 
examination. School administrators requested that a 
uniform physical, medical, and dental blank be prepared 
sO as to secure a minimum state-wide examination. 
This blank was prepared by a committee selected from 
the staff of the Indiana State Board of Health. It was 
then presented to the Executive Committee of the 
Indiana State Medical Association for their approval. 
The blank was approved and has been distributed to all 
school administrators of the state from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

During the month of November, 1942, the third 
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series of meetings was held. Administrators were 
asked to come and bring their health and physical edu- 
cation teachers. The physical fitness manuals were 
presented and the various parts of the total program 
were discussed. Many of the activities were demon- 
strated and everyone was given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussion and to ask questions. 

It was found that many of the schools had not 
waited for this third series of meetings but had gone 
ahead with their medical and dental examinations and 
had changed their program to include a daily period 
of health, physical education, and first aid as outlined 
in the recommendations. The other schools of the 
state are making the necessary changes as rapidly as 
possible. These requirements are in addition to the 
regular unit of health, safety, and physical education 
now required for graduation from Indiana high schools. 

A number of teachers and administrators have re- 
quested that clinics be held for the purpose of discus- 
sion and further demonstration of the activities in- 
cluded in this program. If there is sufficient demand, 
such clinics will be held to bring small groups together 


in the various sections of the state. »« 


2 


War and Peace 


(Continued from page 75) 


may have to, and should, enlist the help and coopera- 
tion of the P.T.A., the American Legion, the com- 
munity ; but we must recognize the need and be ready 
to use the time profitably. Our ultimate aim must be 
large enough to serve in peace or in war for the trained 
and the untrained, yet clear enough to point the way to 
content for each individual whatever his degree of ex- 
perience and skill as conditions change. 


PROGRAM then which would meet the demands 

of war or of a progressive dynamic peace, should 
allow time—sufficient time to serve as a basis for get- 
ting results—a greater proportion of time than is the 
usual practice today. It should include vigorous big 
muscle activity, to build endurance and strength. It 
should include exercises or games of skill which will 
develop increased ability to handle the body efficiently. 
In the elementary school there should be much em- 
phasis on activities and contests which develop en- 
durance, independence, self-reliance, combativeness, 
aggressiveness, and self-discipline. In the high school 
age there should be ample, vigorous team work which 
increases one’s ability to make quick sure judgments 
and to handle his body with accuracy, which gives ex- 
perience in sacrificing individual desire for the good 
of the team, the school, the community, and which con- 
stantly enlarges the feeling of responsibility for and to 
a larger and larger group. The program should in- 
clude non-technical but accurate knowledge of physio- 
logical and psychological principles, together with ex- 
perience for the pupil in applying that knowledge to 
his own needs under changing or varied conditions. 
The program should also give a breadth of view which 


contributes to “total fitness” in furthering a democracy, 
It must give responsibility for, and experience jp, 
passing on some of the knowledge and skill and work 
for endurance which the student receives. It must not 
only help to make the student good, but good for some. 
thing. It must help the student to balance his own day, 
and to meet changing conditions with intelligence, with 
responsibility, with the power of endurance, and with 
skill. This cannot be done by us alone. This would 
demand that we work with and gain the cooperation oj 
those of other departments ‘in making the values of the 
health and physical education programs become a fune- 
tional part of students’ lives.” This has been recom- 
mended by the Wartime Commission. Is it too much 
to expect? How far can we reasonably go? Are we 
ready to work for it? Or, are we too,—the leaders in 
this field in our respective communities—soft, too soft 
for sustained effort; too blind to see the possibility in 
our field of dynamic work for democracy as a way of 
life; too apathetic to think of peace other than as a 
senseless coma; too selfish to sacrifice our own im- 
mediate sensuous pleasure for a share in the develop- 
ment of unity in the world; too timid to combat the 
evils which have crept into our work in the guise of 
entertainment, or of herded physical drill without any 
thought? What is to be our program in physical and 
health education in the war and in the peace? ne 


No Room for Idleness 
(Continued from page 97) 


ance, accuracy, and rhythm. He shall have child-like 
faith in statistical analysis, because it aids in the pre- 
vention of subjective errors of judgment. Problems 
become more simplified because they are rendered more 
objective and standardized. As a brilliant example, 
suppose he wishes to discover how far an individual of 
a given age, weight, and height will throw a 12-pound 
shot. He simply uses the formula: Y == b: + X:+ 
bz X2-+ bs Xs...... bnXn + k. Perhaps with the 
addition of a few more X’s and Y’s, objective conclu- 
sions may be made relative to lack of sleep, or symp- 
toms of spring fever. With the growing importance 
of the statistical approach, the physical educator finds 
himself almost duty-bound to become intimate with 
the mode and the median, or else betray his noble 
calling. 


N THESE later years, the authorities in the realm 

of sociology have shown a friendly interest. They 
have made the physical educator aware that he wields 
in his hand a stick which is potent with tremendous 
power. They have insisted that physical activities are 
strikingly social activities which provide that informal 
and natural variety of social contacts which are so 
vital in the building up of personality. These contacts 
are considered unusually free from artificialities and in- 
hibitions. They are quite true to actual life situations. 
Therefore, physical education becomes a_ significant 
sociological tool, and the physical director must not be 
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He must 


found lacking in his skill to use that tool. 
use it to develop individually, and to develop coopera- 
tion, which characteristics are of no mean importance 
to the human personality. 

Therefore, physical activities become the most ideal 
in all the world as a medium through which ideals are 
transferred from one to another. First, because they 


tend to bring everyone to the same level. Secondly, 
because they release inhibitions, break down restraints, 
and thereby allow the free influence of one personality 
upon another. The activities themselves are merely 
mediums. They lend themselves to the transfer of ob- 
noxious standards just as well as high ideals. This 
conception of physical education places a tremendous 
responsibility upon the personality of the director him- 
self. He it is who holds the dynamite in his hands, and 
he it is who determines whether this potent force shall 
be used constructively or destructively. The burden 
of responsibility rests on the “man,” not on the con- 
glomeration of a thousand materials and methods, im- 
portant as these may be. 


HYSICAL education is also interested in cultivat- 

ing the acquaintance of psychiatry. More than 
half of the hospital beds are said to be occupied by 
patients stricken with mental ailments. Physical edu- 
cators, responsive it seems to any kind of ill adjust- 
ment, are struck with the possibility that their field 
may assist in alleviating maladjusted personalities by 
means of physical therapy. By vigorous activity, the 
neurotic may be soothed; the suppressed revitalized. 
Such a service may be particularly commendable in this 
day because the world moves so fast, and has become 
so correspondingly temperamental. In a day when men 
used their hands, they probably automatically subli- 
mated their hampered self-expressions by drenching 
themselves in the sweat of a vigorous day’s work. To- 
day, they often have no choice but to threaten a psy- 
chosis, because working with the hands is not generally 
the order of the day. Physical education provides a 
pleasant solution wherein a kind of labor which is not 
work is available and everybody is happy. 

One comes to the conclusion that the aspiring physi- 
cal educator need not be concerned about lack of chal- 
lenge. Of necessity he must master a certain number 
of aptitudes and methods, and secondly, he cannot 
escape the tremendous importance of improving and 
enriching his own personality. These both are indis- 
pensable to the cause. Any extended lethargy on his 
part implies that either he is unresponsive to the sig- 
nificance of his calling, or else he is already perfect. 
The chances are that the day of perfect physical edu- 
cators has not yet arrived. ne 
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New Books Received 


Rough and Tumble Fighting. H. E. Kenney. (Champaign, 

Illinois: Stipes Publishing Co., 1942) 48 pages. 

This short pamphlet is designed for those who wish to 
learn something about offense and defense in the matter of 
personal protection, but it is especially intended for those who 
are in or expect to enter the armed services. As the author 
points out, a man who can fight bare-handed makes a better 
soldier than the one who is wholly dependent upon his weapon. 
The pamphlet is divided up into sections on offensive tactics, 
counter offenses, disarming technique, prisoner control meth- 
ods, and fighting tips. A series of excellent pictures through- 
out serve to illustrate the text. 


The Hormones in Human Reproduction. George W. Corner. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1942) 
240 pages, $2.75. 

This is the first comprehensive account for the general 
reader of the nature and function of hormones in the processes 
of sex and reproduction. In addition to the discussion of the 
hormones, reproduction in man and the higher animals is dealt 
with, as are the nature of sex, heredity, and the development 
of the human embryo. Although it is particularly directed to 
the layman, the book will be of value to the biologist, physician, 
and _ biochemist. 


How To Be Fit. Robert Kiphuth. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942) 131 pages, $2.00. 

In this book the author lists exercises which are largely 
concerned with developing the big muscles of the trunk. It is 
his contention that most sports do not make any demands on 
these muscles and yet they must be in condition to keep the 
body vigor at a high level. With this in mind the author has 
designed first, general exercises which may be done by every- 
one, and second, more strenuous exercises for youngsters. The 
text is well illustrated with photographs and is a valuable 
addition to any gymnasium or training center. 


Eat What You Want! W. W. Bauer and Florence M. Bauer. 
(New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1942) 256 pages, $2.00. 


This book, written by a leading health authority and his 
wife, shows the layman how to get his necessary quota of 
vitamins, minerals, and calories without having to eat anything 
he dislikes or giving up anything he likes. One of its most 
interesting features is a discussion of what to eat in restau- 
rants. The volume instructs the layman as to how to recognize 
and classify for their nutritional values, the wide variety of 
foods. It dispenses with food fads and presents up-to-date, 
scientifically sound information. 


Manual of War-Time Hygiene. Dean F. Smiley and Adrian 
G. Gould. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942) 81 
pages, $1.00. 

This manual is intended to summarize and present a_bib- 

’ liography of those materials which a college student should 

add to his regular hygiene course so that he may be better 

equipped to take care of his responsibilities as a health officer 
in the armed forces or civilian defense. There are sections 
on military hygiene, civilian defense, and first aid. 


1000 and One. (The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films.) 
8th edition. (Chicago: Educational Screen, 1942) 132 
pages, 75c. 


At a time when the value of motion picture films as aids 
in shortening the learning period of skills is becoming greater 
and greater, this book provides a very valuable reference list. 
This edition lists more thai. 5,000 films, mainly 16mm, silent 


and sound, and classified into 175 subject-matte: groups, |p. 
formation includes title, number of reels, synopsis of contents 
and sources from which the films can be procured, : 


Physical Fitness Workbook. T. K. Cureton. (Champaign, 
Illinois: Stipes Publishing Co., 1942) 179 pages. 


This workbook was designed to guide instructors and 
students in the physical fitness classes for all men at the 
University of Illinois. The workbook discusses standards of 
physical fitness and its development, and then classifies the 
student in motor fitness, physique, and organic condition. The 
appendix includes a valuable reference list of physical fitness 
exercises and sources, a discussion of endurance, and a descrip. 
tion of the Illinois Obstacle Course and endurance pentathlons, 


Religion and Health. Seward Hiltner. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943) 271 pages. $2.50. 


The cure of illness, both physical and mental, forms the 
subject of this important book. Not all the aspects of the 
relationship of health to religion are considered, but the fields 
chosen cover a wide area. So far as possible the attempt has 
been made to emphasize what is generally agreed on by care- 
ful students of the field. The book will be of great interest 
to ministers as well as to psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers. 


Orthopedic Nursing. Carmelita Calderwood. ( New York: 
Joint Orthopedic Nursing Advisory Service of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing and the 
National League of Nursing Education, 1942) 64 pages, 


The material in this handbook has been prepared in the 
hope that it will be of assistance to the nurses engaged in 
teaching orthopedic nursing. A considerable section of the 
handbook is devoted to methods of ward instruction and some- 
thing of the philosophy underlying ward teaching as a whole. 
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